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THE SENSES AND SENSE mh know not by{what sense they accomplish 


OF ANIMALS. 


By Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 


“Waits the telescope has revealed to us distant 
worlds, the microscope has unveiled the marvels 
of minute life in this one, and has shown us that 
there exist creatures of infinite smallness that 
are yet in every respect alive, as much s0 as we 
are ourselves. The tiny animalcule in a drop 
of stagnant water show every token of an in- 
dividual existence. Nay, more wonderful still, 
the body of every human being is a world, in 
which a multitude of little mites are born, and 
live their life with apparent purpose and obvious 
effort, and finally die, as ignorant of aught out- 
side the one creature who to them represents 
the universe as savage man is of other worlds 
‘than ours. ° 

No wonder that, as we look through the 
microscope at the white corpuscles of the blood, 
or, even as we watch the swarm of summer 
gnats—the ephemeral creatures of one warm 
-day of existence—we should shrink from ad- 
‘mitting that between these and ourselves there 
can be any kindred. Nor is anybody prepared 
to say that there is purpose and intelligence in 
these lower, minute forms of animal life ; simply 
because there is not anybody who has ever 
-studied closely the doings of those tiny living 
mites. But we have a secret, half-uneasy con- 
sciousness that it is impossible for us to draw 
the line of demarcation between these ephemeral 
creatures and the higher organisms, unless we 
draw it at man. Unless we deny intellectual 
consciousness to every animal except ourselves, 
where can we place the limit? 

Yet people who have kept dogs, horses, 
elephants, or other of the superior animals, and 
have been on what I may fairly call friendly 
terms with any intelligent four-legged creature, 
cannot be persuaded that the difference between 
‘them and ourselves is anything more than one 
-of degree. Man is more intelligent, more full 
of resource; more ingenious and inventive ; has 
a better memory and a better judgment than 
the lower animals. Just so; he has a brain 
‘with more “convolutions” and more of that 
all-important ‘grey matter’? by which the 
intellectual processes are obviously carried on. 
‘But these other creatures have brains—and 
likewise they have sense. As surely they have 
sense as they have senses / 

We all know that in many respects their 
senses are superior to our own. Their smell 
and their hearing are both more acute. . A flock 
of sheep or a herd of deer will be made aware 
of the coming of danger long before we ourselves 
could recognise human foot or voice. Deer 
smell the hunter while he is still far away and 
-out of sight, provided the wind blows over his 
person towards the herd. As to dogs, not only 
will they unerringly track a beloved master (who 
‘is perfectly unaware, for his own part, that he 
‘distributes a characteristic scent as he goes, 


; whether by smell, or by that other one 
that we humans scarcely possess (though some 
people are dimly conscious of having it)—the 
sense of direction, which is probably dependent 
in some still obscure way on the same magnetic 
currents that always deflect the needle of the 
compass to the north. 

Many people can tell tales of how their own 
dogs have performed feats of path-finding; but 
I may as well give my own. 

When I was first married, I had (en attendant 
the inevitable baby), a young pup, a cross 
between a Texan bull-dog and an English terrier. 
When the inevitable arrived, the young dog, 
then about two years old, proved rather a 
nuisance ; so he was taken in the train by my 
mother to her house, on a visit. Some weeks 
later he was brought back home. But he found 
the baby offensive. He could not bark because 
he would wake the baby; nor jump, because he 
would frighten the baby; nor sit in my lap 
because the baby was in possession. He 
moped, and wept, and reflected for some days. 
Then one morning he disappeared. He ran out 
when the early milkman came, and was no 
more seen. 

I began to think that he had committed 
suicide in a fit of jealousy. But before I had 
time to grieve much for this my mother came, 
and asked—‘* Who brought Texas and left him 
outside my door?” 

This jealous and wrathful young dog had 
actually found his way back to her; a distance 
of four or five miles,’and over ground which he 
had never travelled except by train. Did he go 
by train? And change at the right station? 
And get out where he should have done? 
Hardly likely. Then by what sense unknown 
to us did he find his way? Perhaps he walked 
along the railway ; but even so, how wonderful 
that he should never miss his road amidst the 
many junctions! Moreover, he arrived at my 
mother’s almost as soon as a man knowing the 
road and walking fast could have dorie. It all 
seems to me very like sense—and senses that 
we lack besides. 

But we can go for similar illustrations of 
sense and senses to a far lower division of the 
animal world, the insects. 

Celsus, who lived in the second century after 
Christ, observed that man could not even claim 
to be separated from the lower animals by his 
power of forming society. Bees and ants also 
live in masses, inhabit towns, have a sovereign, 
and a government and laws. ‘If anyone were 
able to look down upon the earth from heaven,” 
adds Celsus, ‘what difference would he see 
between the works of men and those of ants 
and bees?” 

Such a thought pressed upon me as I leaned 
from the top platform of the Eiffel Tower, and 
saw the tiny forms of my fellow-creatures, 
little figures, running to all appearance purpose- 
less hither and thither, and across each other’s 
path. No wonder, I thought, that every 


like boys on a paper-chase do trail); not only | religion has had its special messenger from 


‘will they scent hidden game ; but they have a 


| Deity, who became man, and so learned to feel | 


wonderful power of harking back on their own | all the weight of a human individuality, all the 


footsteps, and finding their way about the | burden of personal sorrow, and the intensity of | 


world. 


i particular joy! How else could sympathy be ' 


hoped for by each of these myriad mites 
crawling in such hordes on the earth? No 
more sympathy, I ween, would be natural to a 
heaven-born intelligence, capable of compre- 
hending the illimitable universe, as it looked 
down casually on this swarming humanity, 
than the gentle poet felt who wrote so gaily of 
the ants— 
‘“We tread them to dust, and a troop of them 
dies, 

Without our regard or concern.” 

Men with their greater powers look down on 
the lower, animals, and especially on the tiny 
races, almost like the intelligences of a higher 
sphere might on ourselves. Some few men, 
however, with rare power of sympathy and 
patience, have fixed their gaze on the lower 
individuals and communities long enough to 
become aware of how like to our own in 
kind, and, truth to tell, how wonderfully little 
inferior in degree, are their senses and their 
intellects. 

Ants have a most elaborate society. They 
make slaves from other tribes to do the dirty 
work. They keep domestic animals in captivity. 
They divide themselves into soldiers and 
civilians. The latter work in concert, and com- 
municate orders and arguments from one to 
another worker. The former have generals and 
sentries, and apparently a plan of campaign; 
some are brave, and will fight till they die, 
while other warriors bear in mind that he 
that fights and runs away will live to fight 
another day. 

Bees also—how doth the little busy bee? 
She (for all the inmates of a hive except the 
drones are of the female sex, though so devoted 
to work as to be practically sexless), builds 
matbematically correct comb, stores honey, 
provides new queens to lead off swarms when 
the hive is getting so over filled with bees that 
swarming is necessary, keeps the drones in 
idleness till they are no longer of any use, then 
kills them off, and divides the various labours 
of the hive’s interior amongst the community, 
according to the age and strength of individuals. 
There is no human society so wonderfully 
ordered, so law-abiding, industrious and fore- 
seeing as is a beehive. 

But, it is protested, all this is Instinct. 
Whatever we do that is clever is our wisdom— 
but the animals show only Instinct. 

What is Instinct? In the words of the 
great German savant, Beuchner: “ Instinct is 
a ruling, irresistible, natural propensity, 
inborn, unchangeable, not affected by experi- 
ence or training, and acting suitably without 
being conscious of the object aimed at by ite 
acts.’ 

That is what instinct means; and therefore 
every act which is clearly changed to suit 
circumstances by the deliberate judgment of 
the creature, every performance which is not 
equally well done at first and without training 
as it is after repetition or training, is not 
instinctive. 

Very good. Then abundant instances show 
that the lower animals do not act purely by 
instinct, but consider about what they do, and 
improve on it at times, and learn as youthful 
humanity does from elders and leaders. 
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Take, for instance, the bees in their hive. 
They build the cells of the honeycomb with 
wax which they secrete in flakes in little 
‘pockets on their own persons, and which they 
mould to shape with teeth and tongue. As a 
rule, they build the cells all of one design. So 
that is said to be instinctive. 

As well might a higher intelligence say that 
the cooks in English middle-class homes put 
the potatoes on to boil at a fixed hour by 
instinct. At about the same hour in a hundred 
thousand kitchens the potatoes are put on the 


fire; for the English dinner, by some inscru, 


table law, always includes potatoes. But the 
thing is done so regularly and invariably because 
the directing head of the household believes it 
suitable to always have potatoes—not by 
** instinct.” ; 

Similarly, the bees build their cells as they 
do because they know that so will be the best 
way to economise space, and to meet all require- 
ments. But put those tiny insects in circum- 
stances in which that ordinarily shaped cell is 
undesirable or impossible, and they at once 
adapt their means to their end most ingeniously, 
and make the shape which best suits the 
peculiar situation. 

Darwin tried a series of experiments on this 
matter, and reports :— 

‘* Tt was really curious to see how, in cases of 
difficulty, as when two pieces of comb met at 
an angle, the bees would pull down often and 
rebuild in different forms the same cells, some- 
times recurring at last to a shape which they 
had at first rejected.” 

Bees are scrupulous about ventilation in the 
hive, and will not have there any decaying 
matter. Ifa soft slug gets in it is stung to 
death, and then, as it is too heavy to carry out, 
it is completely covered by the bees with their 
varnish, called propolis. But this is difficult 
stuff for them to get, so they are careful of it; 
and if a slug in a shell enters, they only cover 
the mouth of it over impermeably with the 
varnish. Ifa human creature used some pro- 
polis so sensibly and economically, and with so 
keen an eye to adapting means to end, I fancy 
he would not care to be told that he did it by 
‘instinct ” ! 

It may be noted, too, that the younger bees 
are employed in the hives as nurses, and to do 
the ventilating fanning. As they grow older 
and stronger, they go out honey-getting. 

When wild bees have open places for hives, 
that do not need ventilating ; they never do the 
fanning with the wings that ventilates the closer 
hives. Is not this a matter of judgment ? 

Bees in Barbadoes will not store honey. They 
can get it fresh all the year round from the 
sugar canes; and each new generation is some- 
how made perfectly aware of the fact. But in 
Jamaica, where the rainy season prevents them 
from going out for some weeks, they store 
against that time, just as they do against the 
European winters. 

The ants donot build on any regular “ instinc- 
tive” plan. A characteristic of their building is 
the way in which they adapt their towns to 
whatever may be the special local circumstances. 

English sparrows build nicely-covered domed 
nests in trees, but only slight untopped ones 
when they have secured a comfortable nook in 
a housetop. 

There is a New Zealand bird which used to 
live decently and respectably on nice vegetables 
and berries, with an occasional insect for a 
dainty. One of these wretched creatures found 
that the bits of fat left on sheepskins were 
tasty morsels. Soon he and his brethren took 
to perching on the unfortunate live sheep, and 


digging sharp bills and talons in to get at the 
meat while fresh. This looks but little like an 
aet done without consciousness of the end 
desired ! 

The chamois now, when feeding, set sentries 
to watch for the hunter. But this is an acquired 
piece of wisdom, for the chamois are more 
ancient than is the practice of hunting them on 
the mountains. 

Instances might be endlessly multiplied. But 
there are enough already to support the argu- 
ment. Man is the masterpiece of mind, but his 
humbler brethren—aye, down to the humblest 
that we are able to study and judge—have also 
their share of thought, perception, and feeling. 
They are our poor relations; but let us not 
haughtily deny the close connection between us 
and them that in truth does exist. 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 


CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
INTRODUCTION. 

Arter considering the historic page, and viewing 
the living world with anxious solicitude, the 
most melancholy emotions of sorrowful indigna- 
tion have depressed my spirits, and I have 
sighed when obliged to confess, that either 
nature has made a great difference between man 
and man, or that the civilisation which has 
hitherto taken place in the world has been very 
partial. I have turned over various books 
written on the subject of education, and patiently 
observed the conduct of parents and the manage- 
ment of schools ; but what has been the result ? 
—a profound conviction that the neglected 
education of my fellow-creatures is the grand 
source of the misery I deplore ; and that women, 
in particular, are rendered weak and wretched 
by a variety of concurring causes, originating 
from one hasty conclusion. The conduct and 
manners of women, in fact, evidently prove 
that their minds are not in a healthy state; for, 
like the flowers which are planted in too rich a 
soil, strength and usefulness are sacrificed to 
beauty; and the flaunting leaves, after having 
pleased a fastidious eye, fade, disregarded on 
the stalk, long before the season when they 
ought to have arrived at maturity. One cause 
of this barren blooming I attribute to a false 
system of education, gathered from the books 
written on this subject by men who, considering 
women rather as females than human creatures, 
have been more anxious to make them alluring 
mistresses than affectionate wives and rational 
mothers, and the understanding of the sex has 
been so bubbled by this specious homage, that 
the civilised women of the present century, with 
a few exceptions, are only anxious to inspire 
love, when they ought to cherish a nobler ambi- 
tion, and by their abilities and virtues exact 
respect. 

In the government of the physical world it is 
observable that the female in point of strength 
is, in general, inferior to the male. This is the 
law of nature, and it does not appear to be 
suspended or abrogated in favour of woman. A 
degree of physical superiority cannot, therefore, 
be denied—and it is a noble prerogative! But 
not content with this natural pre-eminence, 
men endeavour to sink us still lower, merely to 
render us alluring objects for a moment, and 
women, intoxicated by the adoration which 
men, under the influence of their senses, pay 
them, do not seek to obtain a durable interest 
in their hearts, or to become the friends of the 
fellow-creatures who find amusement in their 
society. 
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But as I purpose taking a separate view of 
the different ranks of society, and of the moral 
character of women, in each, this hint is, for 
the present, sufficient, and I have only alluded 
to the subject because it appears to me to be 
the very essence of an introduction, to give a 
cursory account of the contents of the work it 
introduces. 

My own sex, I hope, will excuse me, if I treat: 
them like rational creatures, instead of flattering. 
their fascinating graces, and viewing them as 
if they were in a state of perpetual childhood, 
unable to stand alone. I earnestly wish to 
point out in what true dignity and human 
happiness consists—I wish to persuade women: 
to endeavour to acquire strength, both of mind 
and body, and to convince them that the soft 
phrases, susceptibility of heart, delicacy of 
sentiment, and refinement of taste, are almost 
synonymous with epithets of weakness, and 
that those beings who are only the objects of 
pity and kind of love which has been termed 
its sister, will soon become objects of con 
tempt. 

The education of women has, of late, been 
more attended to than formerly; yet they are 
still reckoned a frivolous sex, and ridiculed or 
pitied by the writers who endeavour by satire 
or instruction to improve them. It is acknow- 
ledged that they spend many of the first years. 
of their lives in acquiring a smattering of 
accomplishments; meanwhile strength of body 
and mind are sacrificed to libertine notions 
of beauty, to the desire of establishing them- 
selves—the only way women can rise in the 
world—by marriage. And this desire making 
mere animals of them, when they marry they. 
act as such children may be expected to act. 
Surely these weak beings are only fit for a 
seraglio!—Can they be expected to govern a 
family with judgment, or take care of the poor: 
babes whom they bring into the world ? 

If then it can be fairly deduced from the- 
present conduct of the sex, from the prevalent 
fondness for pleasure which takes place of 
ambition, and those nobler passions that open 
and enlarge the soul; that the instruction 
which women have hitherto received has only 
tended, with the constitution of civil society, 
to render them insignificant objects of desire— 
mere propagators of fools !—if it can be: proved 
that in aiming to accomplish them, without. 
cultivating their understandings, they are taker 
out of their sphere of duties, and made 
ridiculous and useless when the short-lived 
bloom of beauty is over.* I presume that 
rational men will excuse me for endeavouring 
to persuade them to become more “ masculine ’’ 
and respectable. ; 

Indeed the word masculine is only a bugbear ; 
there is little reason to fear that women will 
acquire too much courage or fortitude; for 
their apparent inferiority with respect to bodily 
strength, must render them, in some degree, 
dependent on men in the various relations of 
life; but why should it be increased by preju- 
dices that give a sex to virtue ? 

Women are, in fact, so much degraded by 
mistaken notions of female excellence, that I 
do not mean to add a paradox when I assert, 
that this artificial weakness produces a pro- 
pensity to tyrannise, and gives birth to cunning, 
the natural opponent of strength. Let men 
become more chaste and modest, and if women 
do not grow wiser in the same ratio, it will be 
clear that they have weaker understandings. 
It seems scarcely necessary to say, that I now 
speak of the sexein general. Many individuals 


[ * A lively writer, I cannot recollect his name, asks what 
b 


usiness women turned of forty have to do in the world? 
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have more sense than their male relatives; and | misery 
naturally more gravity, some women govern 
their husbands without degrading themselves, 


decause intellect will always govern. 


——_— 


CHAPTER I. 


HE RIGHTS AND INVOLVED DUTIES OF MANKIND 


CONSIDERED. 


In the present state of society it appears 
necessary to go back to first principles in search 
.of the most simple truths, and to dispute with 
some prevailing prejudice every inch of ground. 
To clear my way, I must be allowed to ask 
‘some plain questions, and the answers will 
probably appear as unequivocal as the axioms 
on which reasoning is built; though, when 
-entangled with various motives of action, they 
are formally contradicted, either by the words 


or conduct of men. 


In what does man’s pre-eminence over the 
‘brute creation consist? The answer is as clear 
as that a half is less than the whole ; in Reason. 

What acquirement exalts one being above 


another? Virtue, we spontaneously reply. 


For what purpose were the passions implanted? 
‘That man by struggling with them might attain 
a degree of knowledge denied to the brutes; 


whispers Experience. 


Consequently the perfection of our nature and 
capability of happiness must be estimated by 
‘the degree of reason, virtue, and knowledge 
- -that distinguish the individual, and direct the 
“laws which bind society: and that from the 
_ exercise of reason, knowledge and virtue 
naturally flow, is equally undeniable, if mankind 


de viewed collectively. 

The rights and duties of man thus simplified, 
it seems almost impertinent to attempt to 
illustrate truths that appear so incontrovertible ; 
yet such deeply rooted prejudices have clouded 
reason, and such spurious qualities have assumed 
+he name of virtues, that it is necessary to 
pursue the course of reason as it has been 
perplexed and involved in error, by various 
adventitious circumstances, comparing the 
simple axiom with casual deviations. 

Men, in general, seem to employ their reason 
+o justify prejudices, which they have imbibed, 
they can scarcely trace how, rather than to root 
them out. The mind must be strong that 
resolutely forms its own principles; for a kind 
of intellectual cowardice prevails which makes 

- many men shrink from the task, or only do it 
by halves. 
_ Going back to first principles, vice skulks, 
with all its native deformity, from close 
investigation; but a set of shallow reasoners 
are always exclaiming that these arguments 
prove too much, and that a measure rotten at 
the core may be expedient. Thus expediency 
is continually contrasted with simple principles 
till truth is lost in a mist of words, virtue, in 
forms, and knowledge rendered a founding 
' nothing, by the specious prejudices that assume 
its name. 

That the society is formed in the wisest 
manner, whose constitution is founded on the 
nature of man, strikes, in the abstract, every 
thinking being so forcibly, that it looks like 
presumption to endeavour to bring forward 
proofs; though proof must be brought, or the 
strong hold of prescription will never be forced 
by reason; yet to urge prescription as an argu- 
ment to justify the depriving men (or women) 
of their natural rights, is one of the absurd 
sophisms which daily insult common sense. 

The civilisation of the bulk of the people of 
Europe is very partial; nay, it may be made a 
question whether they have acquired any virtues 
in exchange for innocence, equivalent to the 
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produced by the vices that have been 
plastered over unsightly ignorance, and the 
freedom which has been bartered for splendid 
slavery. For rank and titles are held of the 
utmost importance, before which Genius “‘ must 
hide its diminished head.” Such, indeed, has 
been the wretchedness that has flowed from 
hereditary honours, riches, and monarchy, that 
men of lively sensibility have almost uttered 
blasphemy in order to justify the dispensations 
of providence. 

It is impossible for any man, when the most 
favourable circumstances concur, to acquire 
sufficient knowledge and strength of mind to 
discharge the duties of a king, entrusted with 
uncontrolled power; how then must they be 
violated when his very elevation is an in- 
superable bar to the attainment of either 
wisdom or virtue; when all the feelings of a 
man are stifled by flattery, and reflection shut 
out by pleasure! Surely it is madness to make 


the fate of thousands depend on the caprice of 


a weak fellow-creature, whose very station 


sinks him necessarily below the meanest of his 


subjects! But one power should not be thrown 
down to exalt another—for all power inebriates 
weak man, and its abuse proves that the more 
equality there is established among men the 
more virtue and happiness will reign in 
society. 

After attacking the sacred majesty of Kings, 
I shall scarcely excite surprise by adding my 
firm persuasion that every profession, in which 
great subordination of rank constitutes its 
power, is highly injurious to morality. 

It is of great importance to observe that the 
character of every man is, in some degree, 
formed by his profession. A man of sense may 


only have a cast of countenance that wears off 


as you trace his individuality, whilst the weak, 
common man has scarcely ever any character ; 
all his opinions have been so steeped in the vat 
consecrated by authority, that the faint spirit 
which the grape of his own vine yields cannot 
be distinguished. 

Society, therefore, as it becomes more en- 
lightened, should be very careful not to establish 
bodies of men who must necessarily be made 
foolish or vicious by the very constitution of 
their profession. 

In the infancy of society, when men were 
just emerging out of barbarism, chiefs and 
priests, touching the most powerful springs of 
savage conduct, hope and fear, must have had 
unbounded sway. An aristocracy, of eourse, is 
naturally the first form of government. But, 
clashing interests soon losing their equipoise, a 
monarchy and hierarchy break out of the con- 
fusion of ambitious struggles, and the founda- 
tion of both is-secured by feudal tenures. This 
appears to be the origin of monarchical and 
priestly power, and the dawn of civilisation. 
But such combustible materials cannot long be 
pent up; and, getting vent in foreign wars and 
intestine insurrections, the people acquire some 
power in the tumult, which obliges their rulers 
to gloss over their oppression with a show of 
right. 


(To be continued.) 


Wrone ann Rerormers. — Thomas Hughes 
says, in “school days” at Rugby: ‘So it is, 
and must be always, my dear boys. If the 
Angel Gabriel were to come down from heaven 
| head a successful rise against the most 
abominable and unrighteous vested interest 
which this poor old world groans under, he 
would most certainly lose his character for 
many years, probably for centuries, not only 
with the upholders of the said vested interest, 
but with the respectable mass of the people 
whom he had delivered.” 
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THOSE CONFEDERATE 
HAMS. 


“‘Tae Yankees will be here in the morning!” 
That was the news that threw the little town ~ 
into a fever that bright afternoon. The war 
was over, and the F' 
homeward. Truly, 
going ; but we wished 
the little live stock and other portable 
roperty which the bloody conflict had left us. 

Ise how could we begin this new life ? 

So there was excitement in the town, and 
pecpye were hiding their valuables, and driving 
their cattle to the swamp. 

The little store down on the square was 
in the evening, for those who 
to demand their attention had 
to talk over the news with the 


folks there, having already the 
subject down town. This store, ther with 
the buil , one room of which it occupied, 
was owned by the Rarely brothers, commonly 


splint-bottom chairs tilted back t the 
counter, their worn d caps p over their 
eyes to keep out the light. 

Ten months before Jack Rarely, rendered 


pains, and with a hunger almost impossible to 
ap , he took charge of it. There was 80 
little in it, and customers were 80 scarce, he was 
the same worn, gaunt figure with hollow, 
yearning eyes now that he was then. 

A few weeks before this Jim had been sent 
home on a furlough to gain strength enough, if 
he could, to go back. The surrender h 
relieved him of that necessity. He looked like 
his brother, save that his figure was naturally 
heavier. 

They had been sitting very quietly. ‘They 
were in that state when silence is more restful 
than talking. They were not disturbed by the 
expected arrival of the Yankees. A little rusty 
tinware, a few dingy, discoloured calicoes, some 
wormy meal and rank mask nobody wanted 
that. I say they were not disturbed; butJ ack, 
at least, had been cea am hard thinking. 

Now the room over them had been the ware- 
house in that district for the Confederacy. 
There was a goodly store of hams in it, belong- 
ing, of course, as confiscated property to the 
Federal Government. That was the subject of 
Jack's thoughts, for presently he said to Jim, 
who was engaged in whittling a stick : 

“ What's to hinder us takin’ a couple of these 
hams home?” He spoke cautiously, as though 
in doubt as to the reception his suggestion 
would receive. 

Jim stopped his whittling and looked up. He 
was very slow in answering. He had studied 
for the ministry once, and was given to weighing 
matters of an ethical nature seriously. 

‘T don’t know,” he answered at length; and 
then, the tone belving the words—‘‘ We haven't 
a right, have we?” 

es y,” said Jack, “ we've never had any 
rent for the room they’re.in. Seems like we 
ought to have something.” 

“Yes,” replied Jim, ‘* but the ones who put 
the hams there can’t pay now, and the ones 
who are going to take ‘em away haven’t any 
call to.” 

‘Ma would like a bit of that ham.” Jack 
continued musingly. ‘She said this mornin’ 
that side-meat bean't any taste. She ain’t had 
much appetite here of late.” 

Jim’s expression changed. A vision of his 
mother’s tired, yet patient face, which had 

own so much more tired and more patient 

uring the months when her boys were in 
battle, and she, with her aged husband, had 
struggled along as best they could—her face 
came before him and brought tears to his eyes. 

“ Jack,” he said softly, ‘‘ maybe she could eat 
some, and as we haven't had any rent, I reckon 
we might carry a few home—just two or 
t three.” 
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igh so! "s life, began 
e defended himself with the 
arguments presented to his brother already, but 
the little stabs were all the d . He tossed 


began repeating some verses of his childhood, 
they were: “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” 
Ps aoani alae in with: ‘Then why 
The perspiration broke out on his face. 
‘T have not stolen,” he said, defiantly. 
‘* You have,” answered Conscience. 
‘But it is for ma I did it,” he pleaded, 
submissively. 
“Do you think,” said Conscience, ‘she would 
eat what has passed through a thief’s hands ?” 
He could stand it no longer. He got up and 
_ silently opened the door, hoping to breathe easier. 
Just as he had taken a deep inhalation, a sudden 
noise made him start, and he shivered in the 


a young throat where the nightdress was open, 
—— gleaming uncannily from their deep 
80C 


ets. 

‘* Jack,” he whispered, “is that you?” 

‘* Yes, Jim.” 

Their bare feet touched the porch floor 
simultaneously as they drew nearer each other. 

‘* Jack, I don’t feel right about those hams.” 

‘Neither do I,” was the answer. They 
peered into each other's faces, in a conscious, 
shamefaced way. Each was confessing a sin. 

“Jack,” said Jim again, “ let’s take ‘em 


‘* Right now,” said his brother, decisively. 

It had been a long day ; it was late when they 
came home; it was now going on toward 
morning; they were weary and aguish, full of 
rheumatic pains gathered from hundreds of 
nights on the bare earth. All this was so; but 
they dressed themselves and carried back those 
Confederate hams. 

Exta Lowry Mosg.ey. 


Ir is not generally known that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for years past has refused to 
sell its lands immediately adjoining its stations 
except upon conditions which preclude the sale 
of intoxicating liquors thereon. A clause in 
each deed provides that the title shall become 
invalid and the property revert to the company 
in the event of it being used as a place for the 
sale of intoxicants. 

+ * # 

ExciTsMENT.—Both in individuals and in 
masses violent excitement is always followed 
= remission and often by reaction. We are 

inclined to depreciate what we have over 

praised, and on the other hand to show undue 

indulgence where we have shown undue rigour. 
Macaulay. 


| such indulgence 


* | environment. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND 


DRINK. 
By J. F. Watpo, M.D., anp Davip Wats, M.D. 
In the present year of grace there is happily no 
need to enlarge upon the evils of Asobolic 
intemperance. It may be at once assumed that 
tails disaster upon 


briety are but ill ‘ of 
late years a flood of light has been thrown upon 
their inwardness by many earnest workers. 
Among recent advances none is likely to be of 
more value than that which 
as pointing to some mental flaw in 
To the medical axel 
'o the man a “symptom” is merely 
“ga ome ar of pe hats disorder. pe 
@ red and inflam ma; 8 pematio oO 
scarlet fever, of power erg i: ea es, of sun- 
burn, and of a host of more or less sharply defined 
paving ic dining tak may berenecel oe 
craving for strong ma: as & 
symptom of varied . That it may be the 
token of an inherited mental instability is now 
generally acknowledged. When, however, it 
results from acquired brain conditions little 
ap to be known as to its causation. 
the matter of drink, as in other ways, the 
individual responds to the influences of his 
Thus, bad surroundings ma: 
convert a man of seemingly sound mental an 
bodily constitution into a drunkard. On the 
other hand, a environment may to a great 
extent neutralise the effects of even a large and 
long-continued consumption of alcohol. Take, 
for ce, the case of a country squire well 
off in such things as food, clothes, housing and 
open-air exercise. He may consume mi) 
quantity of rolls drink every day of his life, 
and yet live to a hale and hearty old age. A 
poor man in a bad environment who drank to a 
similar extent would probably never reach 


forty. 

‘Then a bad environment acts in many ways 
as a direct physiological incentive to the use of 
alcohol. In most instances it sooner or later 
lessens the moral control of the individual by 
in| his brain, the nutrition of which is 
sensitive to changes in the blood and circulation. 
By enfeebling the body generally, and the heart 
in particular, it leads the individual, naturally 
enough, to seek relief from the stimulant that 
lies nearest to his hand. 

‘‘ Environment” is, of course, a wide term, 
and includes such circumstances as occupation, 
habitation, worldly position; in short, all the 
immediate externals of the individual. The 
circumstances of town life are more harmful to 
mankind than those of the country, as shown 
by ® comparison of the death rates of the one 
and the other. If we compare the scans 
the rustic labourer with that of the corresponding 
class in London we find that the countryman 
enjoys a life on an average three times as long 
as that of his metropolitan brethren. Much of 
this disparity may be accounted for by the fact 
that labour competition is keener in the towns, 
and hence there is a greater atnount of poverty 
and privation. Among other causes are the 
smoky atmosphere and the eggh dissipation 
of town life, as against the simple habits 
and pure air of the country. Town mortalit; 
is further influenced by such points of speci 
environment as bad inage and unhealth 
employments, but it may questioned if, 
after all, the great determining factor of its 
havoc among adults may not ascribed to 
alcohol. 

It need hardly be pointed out that all com- 
alae bi figures of class mortalities bristle with 

allacies. Thus, certain London districts, such 

as Hampstead, with a death-rate of 14°6 per 
1,000 of population, and Plumstead, with 16°4 
ber 1,000, compare favourably with many rural 

istricts, and dilute, as it were, the returns for 
the whole Metropolis. Then, again, the towns 
are recruited by a steady stream of robust 
country folk. Taking such things into con- 
sideration, it is likely that the brunt of the 
total mortality of Great Britain falls upon the 
town poor. 

The question of occupation closely affects the 
death rate of the labouring classes. The 


the | has 
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statistics of trade mortalities, however, do not 
give much help u the t. The census ig 
taken at too long 
intervals. Of the workmen, many desert an 
unhealthy trade and drift off to swell the mor. 
tality of some other occupation; while not a 
few die in workhouses and other institutions, 

trade that 
One may, however, 
attempt to arrive at a few broad tentative con- 
clusions 


In a table b Drs. Ogle and Arlidge, com- 
the ; betw persons of various 


chimney-sw cabmen and omnibusmen 
brew 1 i co professional musi- 
hares watermen, carters and 


carriers. 

And the fifteen lowest :—Watch and clock. 
makers, plasterers and whitewashers, coal 
miners, grooms and private coachmen, ey ly 
and warehousemen, barristers and solicitors, 
booksellers and stationers, ters and 
joiners, fishermen, grocers, schoolmasters and 
igen agricultural gpa saaguglc and 

ers, eners and nurserymen, clergy, 
priests oe ministers. 

Glancing over the fifteen occupations of 
highest mortality two things at once attract 
attention. First, they belong to the working- 
class, with the single exception of the licensed 
victuallers and innkeepers. Secondly, they 
are in the main town-dwellers. Moreover, 
seven of them, that is to say, the general 
labourers, costermongers and hawkers, watch- 
men and messengers, cabmen and omni- 
busmen, musicians, bargemen and watermen, 
carters and carriers, are en in 
outdoor work that is arduous, prolonged, and 
often ill-paid and unhealthy. Is it any wonder 
that men working under such conditions should 
turn for solace to alcohol? As a matter of fact 
nearly all of them drink to excess. We see, 
then, that the fifteen highest trade mortalities 
fall for the most part upon the town labourers, 
who are given to , and whose work is of a 
toilsome and exacting nature. Of course, amo 
them are many persons of deficient bodily an 
mental development, who earn their bread in 
the unskilled labour market of the cities. In 
the case of the Cornish miners, coun en of 
air agp and temperate habits, the high 
mortality is due to the poisonous dust and the 
bad ventilation of the mines. 

Turning to the fifteen occupations of lowest 
mortality, we find that four of them, namely, 
fishing, agricultural labour, farming and if 
and gardening, are carried on in the open 
and away from towns. The rest are partly 
urban and partly rural, or mixed. Some of 
them, such as the legal and the clerical profes-. 
sions, appear to enjoy a specially favourable 
environment. 

On the whole, it may be said that the fifteen 
callings of lowest mortality are to a great: 
extent rural, and include many well-to-do 
persons in town and country, while those of 
the highest fifteen are mainly urban, and, with 
the single exception of the publicans, belong to 
the working classes. The majority of those 
included in the fifteen lowest mortalities either 
work in the open air or spend a good deal of 
time out of doors, so that it seems clear that 
the hardship of out-door work cannot in itself 
be a chief factor of the high death rate among 
town labourers. We must look for some other 
explanation of that excessive rate. 

That alcohol has a share in the untoward 
result it is hardly possible to doubt. 

From a physiological point of view it seems 
perfectly natural that anyone living under bad 
surroundings of the kind should fiy to alcohol 
for relief. Take the case of a town labourer 
going out to his work after a night spent in an 
ag linieeckhe dwelling. Suppose him to change 
one bad environment for another in the shape 
of a workshop that is overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
and polluted by sewer gas ? No wonder that & 
man passing his life under such depressing con- 
ditions should become weakened in mind and 
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body, and crave for drink to stimulate his flagging | omnibusmen. However, it cannot be ed 
heart and overtaxed es. that the higher death-rate of the two ° 
If, on the other hand, the town labourer meroed Cees Be Sue ae to their greater 
follow an outdoor occupation, his life still | consumption of alcohol. ey are handicapped 
appears to be much shortened as compared | by longer hours of work, and they suffer in 
th a co nding class in the country. | consequence to a much greater extent than 
Thus, among the 15 trades of heaviest mortality, | private servants from rheumatism and other 
we find :— due to exposure. 
| In this bird's-eye view of the relation of 
pepe eli arc bag ww heegpher-saey 
map out a few of the more striking outlines. | weeks and months into a panorama of real and 
The following broad statements may be | active life, in which the woman is entitled 
appended in the hope that they may have a/to take as definite and inspiring a part as 


State coercion to keep strong drink out of their 
reach. If that is so, we are thrown back upon 
the remedies by which we must hope to deal 
with the evil generally—example in 
self-denial and -control, the culti of 
vail ae ee eee aie: and the 
uilding up - t. prevention 
and cure must be shies 29/08 the active play of 
that domestic affection which may convert a 
dull, cheerless, monotonous round of days and 


ve value to future workers :— the man.” 
Covamntine: f An excessive mortality prevails among the e « * 

working population of towns as com with 
(a) that of country labourers, or (b) of mixed| It may interest our readers to know that 
classes in the wealthier urban districts. Mary Parker, the only daughter of the late 
2. The town mortality is swelled by an exces- | Margaret E. Parker, was married at Bristol on 
Gaaee labonrers in Tenis sive infantile death-rate, and by the dusty and | August 6th, to Mr. Frank Pearson, of London. 
Watchmen, porters and mes- say alg injurious trades carried on in crowded Re ee a -_ noes F gessicer red il 
BONGCTS .. wet ewe centres. Vv companion an r, an a 
a ne _ 8. Overcrow is rife in towns, especially | warm and active ‘eiereet Sc the temperance 
Cartersand carriers... a. in manufacturing cts. work to which her mother gave so much of her 


penne ene meee 4. Many town occupations are unskilled and 
Although those who work at the foregoing | attract men of inferior stamp. 

occupations escape the danger of unwholesome | 5. Urban labour competition is keener than 

workshops, they are nevertheless exposed to the | rural, with consequent increase of poverty and 

environment of an unhealthy home at night. | starvation. 

They share certain bad conditions in common | 6. Alcohol is consumed in larger quantity 

with the countryman, such as long hours of |in towns, in part, possibly, because of the 

labour, arduous toil and constant exposure to | greater temptations to indulgence. It is taken 

the stress of weather. They do not share alcohol | specially freely in the fifteen occupations that 

to an equal extent, and there can be no doubt | have the highest death rates. 

that strong drink is one of the most potent 

factors in shortening the life of the town 


time and strength. 
+} 


As Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. Robert- 
son, is much interested in two schemes 
hor pe erg Aberdeen, the Jubilee 

er of Nurses for Canada and the 
Association for the Distribution of Literature. 
Mr. on eg yi aeoleres rng — rt pl 
majority o ple, o shades o' ti 
| oa re) flan, are strongly in favour of the 


labouves oo: wed oe mt ca is tec nor 
An interestin illustration of the effect of Caen 2 g territories 
irinking habits . pon, mmortalfiy: many ba decwai Current RNelus skilled nurses, who can attend their homes 


during illness. The Lady Aberdeen Literature 
Society aims to give the dwellers in distant 
ning an opportunity of obtaining access to the 

st literature of the time. The Government 
and the Express Agencies think so well of its 
work that they have agreed to carry all the 
literature it distributes free of cost. 


* * * 


The death has occurred of Mrs. Ann Newling, 
Spalding, a well-known and highly-esteemed 
nonegenarian. Deceased, who was ninety-four 

ears of age, was the widow of the late Mr. 

avid Newling, and had probably been a mem- 
ber of one Baptist church longer than any other 
lady in England. She was baptised at Spal 
Baptist Chapel nearly eighty years ago, an 
during the whole of that long period she had 
been an active and most consistent Christian 
worker in connection with the church. The 
Rev. J. C. Jones, her son-in-law, made appro- 
priate reference to Mrs. Newling’s death in his 
sermon at the Baptist Chapel. 


from the fact that cabmen and omnibusmen, 

and carters and carriers have a higher death FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 
rate than grooms and private coachmen. The Yorkshire Post says: ‘‘There has been 
Workers in the first two classes, which have | no more painful branch of the inquiry of the 
relatively a much greater death-rate, are | Licensing Commission now sitting than that 
notoriously heavy drinkers. They stop at many | which was dealt with on Wednesday, that of 
public houses in the course of their daily rounds, | drunkenness in women. It is no new question, 
and they receive many offers of drink. More- | and, as usual, it was considered in relation to 
over, although their work is out-door it is to a | grocers’ licences and their effect upon women 
great extent sedentary, and exposure under those | with a tendency to spirit drinking. If it could 
conditions throws such a strain upon the circu- | be shown that the withdrawal of grocers’ 
lation that it is perfectly nat they should | licences would put a stop to, or even largely 
seek a physiological restorative in the shape of | diminish, drinking habits on the part of women, 
a pleasant cardiac stimulant. Compare the | Parliament would be well advised to cut off 
mortality of these two classes with that of the | every such licence from Land’s End to John 
private grooms and coachmen, who work under | o’Groats without delay. It would be a small 
almost similar conditions as to exposure, but | price to pay for an object as vital and 
who have shorter hours and less opportunity of | urgent as any the mind can conceive. There 
indulging in alcohol. Indeed, it is obvious that | is, indeed, no limit to the methods by 
heavy drinking habits would soon throw them | which women with the fascination of the 
out of employment. We find that their mor- | habit upon them would find it possible to 
tality is far less than that of the carters and | satisfy their craving, and short of general Pro- 
carriers, and again than that of the cabmen and | hibition it would be impossible by any process of 


en 
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K COOK’S TALISMAN. 


Just as we place labour-saving utensils in the handsof our Cooks, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


of Beef as an unfailing adjunct; permitting as it does the rapid 
homed 
preparation of appetizing dishes at a minimum expenditure of $ ; 


time, material, and labour. a F 
Mrs. G. BEATY-POWNALL. ra 


THERE ARE IMITATIONS. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


When the treatment of habitual drunkards 
comes up for final legal settlement, there 
will arise the question whether the only 
form of drunkenness to be taken into 
account is the alcoholic one. It is a 
matter of common knowledge in the 
medical profession that drug drunkenness 
is almost as common as, and even more 
disastrous than, the more ordinary form 
of intoxication known as drunkenness 
generally. Should not the power of legal 
restraint, if granted, be extended to the 
eee maniac? A special committee of 
the British Medical Association has been 
eonsidering the sede of drug drunken- 
ness as well as alcoholic, and in outlining 
the character which any legislation 
should assume, this committee advises 
“The inclusion of intoxication by any 
narcotic in the term ‘habitual drunken- 
ness.’’’ This, of course, means that in 
the view of the committee habitual drunken- 
ness which results from the taking of 
drugs should be held to justify compulsory 
therapeutic detention—after, of course, a 
judicial process—just as much as drunken- 
ness from alcoholic beverages. As a fact, 
drug-drinking is asserted to be seriously 
on the increase, more particularly in the 
crowded centres of life. 


The committee : 


further ests that special homes should 
be established, not merely for the criminal, 
but for the non-criminal and the poor, and 
it would have the magistrates conceded 
wer to order treatment in those homes 
in preference to imprisonment in gaol. 


There can be no doubt that drunkenness 
is in fact a form of madness, and that 
many cases will have a chance of recovery 
if thus compulsorily treated that can never 
be expected to voluntarily seek for effectual 
treatment; moreover, drunkards, so far 
from being of value to society or to their 
families, are merely curses to all around 
them whilst left free. But, at the same 
time, any legislation to forcibly treat 
inebriates must be difficult, for to shut up 
entirely thousands of people who are sane 
while sober, and able to earn even their 
own bread, and to keep them for a year or 
two at the public expense, is a serious and 
dangerous undertaking. The enormous 
increase in the cost to the public taxation 
of true lunacy from brain disease since the 
asylums for such cases were made com- 
fortable, and easy of aceess on the demand 
of friends of patients, must be a warning 
as to the burden that will be thrown on 
the sober community if free retreats for all 
drunkards, alcoholic or drug-taking, are 
provided. 

* * -o j 

Surely, however, it is time to consider 
the desirability of making habitual and 
continuous drunkenness ground for 


divorce in either husband or wife? To 


share the home with a drunkard is mere 
hell on earth. It is hard to say whether a 
drunken husband or wife causes most 
misery, especially in the case of the working 
classes, with whom the wife is the domestic 
servant, the only cook, housemaid, washer- 
woman and children’s nurse that the house 
can have so long as she remains in it, for 
the man’s earnings will not allow of a sub- 
stitute being provided, and the intoxicated 
mother simply leaves all that her home 
needs undone to the wretchedness of its 
occupants. There is a typical case just now 
before us in the wretched woman Symonds 
who has murdered two of her children and 
cut the throats of her other two and of her 
miserable self. In the evidence at the 
inquest on those who are dead, it was shown 
that the husband earned nearly two pounds 
weekly, and gave his wages to his wife, 
who should have taken him his dinner ; but 
that when he went to his home on the 
evening of the tragedy, he found the woman 
drunk and no food to eat, and that he went 
up to a lodger and told him that he had 
had no food that day and had no money to 
get any, so that the other man was con- 
strained to pawn his watch to provide the 
dipsomaniac’s husband for the time being 
with the means of living and working that 
he had earned and entrusted to her to buy 
his food with. Then the poor husband 
went out, to return later and find his chil- 
dren lying with their throats cut by a 
drunken mother. But for the tragedy, he 
would have suffered in silence as hundreds 
of men have to do from the same cause. A 
drunken husband is apt to be violent and 
inflict bodily hurt on his wife, and in that 
case she has some sort of remedy, but in 
numberless cases, the drunken man re- 
tains enough sense to steer clear of 
that danger, but starves and abuses his 
family, and takes for his liquor all the 
comforts and even necessaries of the home, 
and makes it a daily scene of degradation 
and misery. Now, on what principle is 


man or woman compelled to live in 
marriage with a ner who thus abuses 
arg relation? If divorce is to be allowed 
or any cause, assuredly persistent and 
habitual drunkenness is a cause that should 


be admitted. 
*& * * 


A strong argument for trying this and 
any other means for checking the forma- 
tion of the evil habit prior to committing 
the public to the costly and dangerous plan 
of providing retreats free of charge for 
such persons is the undoubted fact that 
moral power, and the use of the will, can 
do much to check the disease or vice in its 
beginnings. If it were known that divorce 
was a possible result of intemperance, the 
fact would supply a strong buttress to 
many a feeble mind against the cravings 
of an evil appetite that was beginning to 
take too strong a hold. Consequences 
willnot avail to prevent a habitual drunkard 
from drinking ; but the habit is formed by 
degrees, and the knowledge that painful 
consequences will follow may justly and 
accurately be relied on to frequently pre- 
vent the steps turning further downwards . 
at the moment when the danger of losing 
self-control in the use of drugs or drinks is 
first realised. 

‘6. 3s 

We learn from the Woman's Journal, of 
Boston, U.S.A., that a law has just come 
into operation under which certain pauper 
and poor children’s Boards are to be 
formed, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the times it is provided under the new 
law that of the seven members of each 
Board two must be women. The Mayor 
has absolute power to nominate the mem- 
bers of the Boards, and he has issued the 
following memorandum :—‘‘I have long 
believed in. the desirability of giving women 
a larger representation and responsibility 
in connection with certain branches of 
public work, and I have been glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity of appointing 
upon each of the Boards of trustees for 
paupers and children one more woman 
than required by the law.” 

* * * 

One of the ladies thus appointed is famous 
for her work in providing improved dwel- 
lings for the poor. She is Mrs. Alice 
Lincoln, and has been intimately associated 
with the improvement of tenement house 
property and the development of pauper 
institutions in Boston. She has become 
well known because of the frequency and 
persistency with which she has called public 
attention to abuses needing correction. 
‘But Mrs. Lincoln’s distinctive work has 
been with improved tenement houses, pre- 
ferring to concentrate her efforts upon the 
problem of a better housing of the working 
people, to which she has devoted much 
time and attention since 1879. She had 
visited the model dwelling houses erected 
in Berlin and Birmingham for the working 
people. In 1882 she was made a director 
in the Boston Co-operative Building Com- 
pany, and has ever since retained her place 
upon its board of management. She holds 
the chairmanship of one of the company’s 
largest properties, an estate of twenty-four 
houses with eighty-four suites of apart- 
ments. Mrs. Lincoln has held, from the 
outset of her tenement-house work, the 
most personal and friendly relations with 
her tenants. For a long time she collected 
her own rents. She thus became concerned 
in the welfare of the people. Through 
them she was brought into direct contact 
with the various charitable agencies of the 
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city. Again, it was through her tenants 
that her interest was excited in public in- 
stitutions. It is freely admitted, even by 
those who have been opposed to Mrs. 
Lincoln, that her letters to the papers, 

in 1890, have aroused a popular 
interest in the cause of the indigent, where 
ignorance and indifference previously ex- 
isted, and that this interest has made it 
possible to secure larger appropriations to 

forward such improvements as the 
building of a hospital, the employment of a 
_ of trained nurses, &c., at Long Is- 
lan * 


* * * 


«A trained nurse,’’ evidently an 
American, who has been contributing an 
interesting series of papers to The Hosyital, 
speaking of the system known here as 
“The Weir-Mitchell treatment,’’ but in 
America, more broadly, as ‘The Rest 
Cure,” makes the following interesting 
observations as to the degree to which the 
petty worries and frets of housekeeping 
are responsible for nervous breakdown in 
women :— 

‘‘ Among rest-cure patients must be included 
a small proportion of victims of overwork, both 
physical and mental. But a somewhat extended 
experience in a Weir-Mitchell hospital, under 
the great specialist’s guidance, has led me 
rather to the conclusion that the greater 
number of such patients have become eligible 
for treatment by undue indulgence in the petty 
worries and irritations of daily life. I do not 
remember among the patients one woman who 
needed rest-cure after writing a great book or 
achieving any large and important work or enter- 
prise. ButI can recall dozens who fretted them- 
selves into a dangerous mental and nervous con- 
dition through taking house-cleaning and domestic 
details too seriously. I remember one delicate 
young woman who became a rest-cure patient 
in my hospital after attempting to take her 
medical degree too brilliantly. But there were 
twenty others who were prostrated by a weary- 
ing disposition to fret over trifles. These were 
women who magnified cake-baking into so im- 
portant a matter as to lie awake night after night 
worrying lest the oven might be too hot, or not 
hot enough for their gigantic culinary opera- 
tions; while a haunting dread lest a cobweb 
might perchance be found in a remote corner of 
her home is responsible for many a woman 
seeking refuge in a ‘“‘rest-cure” ward, where 
the crime of cobwebs—if there be any—will rest 
on other shoulders than her own. : 


The ‘‘rest cure”’ is a very costly pro- 
cess, and one that only well-to-do women 
can employ. It implies the most absolute 
rest for several weeks, the patient being 
hardly allowed to turn in bed on her own 
‘responsibility, and every trifling action, 
such as washing her hands, being done for 
her. To compensate for the lack of exercise 
there is a regular and frequent allowance 
of medical rubbing or massage. Then the 
diet is most carefully regulated, fish, eggs 
and milk, and other nourishing but easily 
digested articles being given largely and 
frequently. The attention needed by the 
patient is so constant, and the moral and 
physical health required from the nurses is 
so rare, that the treatmeut is beyond the 
Teach of nervous women of the poorer 
educated class, who are exactly the ones 
on whom the burden of domestic life falls 
most heavily, from the combination of 
limited means and refined tastes, from the 
desire to keep up a good appearance in 
a household on an inadequate expendi- 
ure. 


But it may be worth while to suggest 
that though the expensive treatment 
referred to cannot be had in a great many 
of exactly the cases to which it would be 
most wu , yet the simple principle which 
underlies it—absolute rest—might be 
attained sometimes by the employment of 
steady resolution to have it, based by a 
conviction of its necessity, and therefore 
its ultimate economy. It is too much the 
habit in all countries, but in England par- 
ticularly, for the mother to work all the 
year round and never to have even one 
week of absolute rest. When she goes 
away into the country she takes her brood 
of children with her and housekeeps for 
them under conditions rather more trouble- 
some and fatiguin 5 than those at home. 
In how many middle-class families is it 
not the custom for the husband to go away 
for a week or two at least with another 
man, perhaps for a run on the Continent, 
or a little shooting, or some other clear 
diversion from his business, and quite away 
from his family and the associations and 
surroundings that are.connected with the 
inevitable worries of daily life, while his 
wife is considered sufficiently refreshed by 
taking all her worries and cares as a snail 
takes his house upon his back into a fresh 
atmosphere, physically speaking, while the 
mental and moral atmosphere remains 
almost unchanged by reason of the con- 
tinued presence of the children and the 
servants under a strange roof. The 
majority of women would say, and say 
truly, that they preferred to be with their 
children, and would not really be happy 
in having a holiday without them, but 
ee apart from any question of happiness 
there stands the health matter—the abso- 
lute necessity for a complete rest if the 
nerves are to be refreshed, and if the 
tension upon them is to be relaxed. 
Of course temperament has some- 
thing to say in the ease. Some of 
us are of a happily easy-going dis- 
position to whom the little frets and 
nervous worries of domestic arrange- 
ments, and the care of a parcel of chil- 
dren are no great strain, but many of the 
best mothers and housekeepers, the most 
conscientious and careful, and those who 
manage to make the wheels of their homes 
run upon velvet are precisely those to 
whom, without any question of what they 
would think they would like, a perfect 
rest is most necessary. Whenever there 
appears to be nothing done to keep a house 
going well, whenever it appears as if the 
servants do their duty, and the whole 
arrangements get made, by themselves, 
there it is quite certain that an intellect is 
at work; that organising faculty is em- 
ployed ; that wisdom, and forethought, and 
tact almost sufficient to make a great 
diplomatist are being engaged upon an 
infinitude of details, in themselves 
uninteresting and often repulsive, and 
only worth attending to because of the 
happy final results. The less trouble 
housekeeping appears to be to the house 
mistress, therefore, always supposing that 
the ultimate results are perfect, the more 
sure it is that her mental gifts and cares 
are such that she ought to have each year 
a period of perfect rest and relaxation from 
that daily strain. 


The system of ‘‘ rest-cure”’ is popularly 
supposed to have originated in the United 
States. But antiquity—which is respon- 
sible for most of the things called ‘ new,’ 


—has a claim to a modified system of rest- 
cure treatment, and the Orientals have 
realised long since that rest and Nature 
may be relied upon to repair much of the 
wear and tear and the patches made in 
human health by overwork or wrong u 

of faculties. | Massage comes entirely 
from Japan and the East, and is a prac- 
tice that has been in vogue for centuries 
among very primitive peoples. 

* * * 

“How dare these unsexed women assume 
such a position? By what right do these 
feminine fiends take young persons of their 
own sex into their houses, away from their 
friends, and treat them as something of less 
consideration’ than the chattel slaves of anti- 
quity ? Oh, the loathsome gang! They attend 
church on Sunday, and nothing happens. Hell 
does not open; the devil does not carry them 
off. They return to ‘respectability,’ and to 
the torture of the poor girls who in morals, 
physical beauty, and intelligence, are often the 
superiors of the common tyrants who hold the 
power of life and death in the hollow of their 
hands.” 


To whom should you suppose, my dear 
reader, this applies? Actually, to the 
ordinary housewife! This is how an 
“organ of the masses” (Reynolds’ News- 
paper), writes about the average mistress 
of a household, and it is thus that the 
working-classes like to be told that their 
girls are treated in domestic service :— 
“In the grey hours of the morning, the 
domestic slave—or ‘slavey’ as they con- 
temptuously call her—is on her knees at 
work ; when the midnight hour tolls, she 
is retiring wearily to bed. Oh, Christian 
England! What a mockery of goodness 
sre your practices; what sanctimonious 
cant your professions! '’ No wonder it is 
hard to get servants, when that which is 
really one of the most desirable, best 
remunerated and most considerately 
managed of employments is thus repre 
sented to the working-class. 

* * * 


It is very satisfactory to find that Lord 
Herschell’s enquiry has resulted in clearing 
the Society for the Protection of Children 
from all the imputations made against it. 
The report says: — ‘‘ We feel confident 
that we know the worst that can be said 
against the Society. On thirteen days 
witnesses were examined, and a large 
amount of documentary evidence was 
considered.” The result is that ‘the 
charge of reckless expenditure is said to 
be unfounded.” That of centralisation 
being costly is refuted by the statement 
that it is efficient and economical.” The 
salaries of the staff are ‘found not to be 
excessive.” The alleged waste of litera- 
ture, if any, is attributed to ‘indolent and 
inactive’’ branches. -The Society's system 
of prosecutions is declared to be ‘‘ wise and 
advantageous,” an opinion which the 
report says is supported by Scotland Yard 
and the London magistrates. The Society's 
system with its inspectors is vindicated. 
Its expenditure, even on_ inspectors’ 
occasional entertainment, is declared to be 
‘neither unreasonable nor improper.” 
Against the only possible abuse of ‘‘ petty 
cash ” the Society is found to be ‘amply 
guaranteed.” The inquiry has obtained 
strong evidence that the control of the 
executive committee over finance is ‘‘ most 
effective.’ Thecharge that the statistics 
in the petition for the charter misrepre- 
sented facts is said to be ‘ absolutely 
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without foundation.” Some suggestions 


ae been made, the report concludes 
with the trust “that the charitable public 
may feel that they may contribute to its 
funds, in the full assurance that the money 
they contribute will be judiciously em- 
all Lord Herschell was assisted in 

i inquiry 4 at Victor A. Williamson, 
G.C.B., Mr. cis W. Buxton, and the 
Hon. Gerard Wallop, secretary. The 
Society’s office is No. 7, Harpur-street, 
London, W.C. 


Negro women in ch United im = 
making p intellectually. ‘In the 
spring of 1988 the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania sent out two well- 
equipped young women of the Afro- 
American race, Dr. Juan F. Bennett, of 
New Bedford, Mass., and Dr. Varina M. 
Harris, of Columbia, 8.C. Dr. Halle T. 
Dillon, of Philadelphia, a daughter of 
Bishop Tanner, of the A. M. E. church, 
- and sister of the artist, Henry Tanner, was 

® classmate of mine in 1891 from the same 
school. She immediately went to Alabama 
and was the first woman to take the state 
medical examination. In 1892 Dr. Alice 
BR. Woodby, of Pennsylvania, was added 
to the list.’’ 

* * * 

Recently Miss Carrie Parker, the only 
coloured student in Vermillion county, 
Indiana, has uated with honors from 
the Clinton High School. She will apply 
for a place in the mission field and devote 
her life to that work. 


* * * 


Miss Gertrude Pearson Jackson carried 
off the highest honours at the annual com- 
mencement exercises of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Boston, U.S.A., 
on June 16th. She was the only woman 
in the class of 1897. It numbers ten, 
all of whom were candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. Miss Jackson lacks 
a few months of 21, the required age, so 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine could not 
be conferred. It will be presented to her 
later. The members of the faculty occu- 
pied seats on the platform. Miss Jackson 
received three prizes in succession. The 
first was for the highest rank of all students 
in the course, the second for excellence in 
obstetrics, and the third for excellence in 
the special course in medical chemistry. 
She received the warm applause of the 
audience. 


NEEDLEWORK AND WORKING 
GIRLS. 
THoucH embroidery and fancy needlework may 
be a charming occupation for those ladies 
whose happy lot lieve them from the 
necessity of “‘darning hose” and “ mending 
nightgear,” yet @ proficiency in plain sewing is 
the very life and being of the comfort and 
respectability of the poor man’s wife. 
of our readers who have been accus- 
icmnedl, as we have, to see the domestic hearths 
and homes of those who, brought up from 
infancy in factories, have married young, 
borne large families, and perhaps descended to 
the grave without ever having learned how to 
make a dress for themselves, or even a pinafore 
for their children ; any who know the reality of 
this picture, and have seen the misery conse- 
uent on it, will join us cordially in expressing 
ne earnest and heartfelt hope, that the extension 
of mental tuition amongst the lower classes may 
not supersede, in the smallest iota, that 
instruction and PRACTICE in sewing which next, 
the very next, to the knowledge of religion, is of 
vital importance to poor visitors. 
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MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 
FOR WOMEN. 
By Lucrz Heaton ArmsTRone. 


WHERE TO STUDY.—IL 


Wuen the Prince of Wales was present at 
the last annual distribution of prizes at the 
Royal soraeraig' he alluded in the course of 
his speech to the interest he felt in this time- 
honoured institution as well as in her “ younger 
sister,” the Royal ree i of Music. As I 
glance at the tus of the latter establish- 
ment I cannot help owning that the younger 
sister ‘is doing extremely well. She only com- 


Yy proud, but she is doing 
excellent work, she has a splendid list of pro- 
more friendly hand 
to the student without means than does any 
other similar institution in the country. 
There are fifty open scholarships at the Royal 
College of Music, ag against eighteen scholar- 
ships and exhibitions at the Royal Academy of 
Music. There are eleven close or local ar 
ships, and five exhibitions. So many promising 
students have failed in old times owing to inability 
to pay the high fees required by musical academies 
(or have injured themselves by the privations 
they have gone through in order to pay them) 
thatit is a subject for great rejoicing that such 
on institution as the Royal College of Music 

sts. 2 

The scholarships are of the approximate 
value of £40 a year, and are usually tenable for 
& period of three years, entitling the holder to a 
thorough and systematic free education in theo- 
retical and practical music. Lady candidates 
for pianoforte scholarships are eligible between 
the ages of 18 and 19; for composition between 
18 and 21; for violin between 18 and 18; for 
singing between 19 and 22. These scholarships 
are open to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
within the stated ages, and are obtainable by 
competitive examination only. When any of 
these scholarships are declared to be open for 
competition public notice is given of the fact 
through the medium of advertisement, and a 
preliminary examination is held locally, with 
the view of selecting only those candidates who 
have a reasonable prospect of success. Those 
who have been salesied ai the preliminary ex- 
amination are allowed to attend the final com- 
petition at the College. 

Vacancies in the open scholarships are an- 
nounced about November in each year, and the 
final competition takes place in March. There 
is no fee payable by candidates attending the 
preliminary examination, but a fee of one guinea 
is paid by each candidate at the final competi- 
tion which is held at the College. 

Thé Free Open Scholarships include four 
very precious ones, which provide a sum of 
fifty eas a year towards maintenance os 
the College terms as well as a free musi 
education. These include the Courtenay Scholar- 
ship (founded by Miss Courtenay in memory of 
her brother) and the Elizabeth Pringle Me- 
morial Scholarship (founded by the Dowager 
Lady Harvey in memory of her mother, Lady 
Elizabeth Pringle). 

With regard to the fees demanded from pay- 
ing students, these are just a little higher than 
those of any similar establishment. The 
entrance fee is two guineas, the education fee 
twelve guineas aterm. No peal is admitted 
for less than three terms. The College year 
consists of three terms. 

The course of study is arranged as follows :— 
Two lessons weekly in the principal study of 
one hour each in conjunction with two other 
pupils. (This means twenty minutes’ lesson 
each, and, Maat ren I think I would rather 
have the old Academy “half-hour” to myself 
if I were astudent.) One lesson weekly of one 
hour (with two other pupils) in the second 
study. One harmony lesson a week in class to 
rae an hour, the same in sight singing ; 
two hours a week in ensemble playing in class 


if sufficiently advanced (a 
orchestral practive twice a week, operatic class 
the same. Four lectures on the Histo of 
Music are given during the term, ill by 
voices and instruments, and there is a class for 
choir training for yf eae which must be of 
the highest use to those intending to take up 
the latter pomperer oe of proficienc 
are granted for ence in a particular branc 
of music ; this is signed by the Prince of Wales 
(the President), or by one of the Presidents, 
and the holder bears the title of “ Associate 
of the Royal College of Music,” and is entitled 
to place the letters A.R.C.M. after her name, 
A fee of five guineas is charged for examination 
in one principal subject, and a further fee of » 
guinea for each additional subject. 

Fortnightly invitation concerts are held in 
the concert room ; there are public concerts ag 
well. A charming feature erg the institution ig 
the public performance of an o every year, 
This is a pee interest and delight to all the 
students who take part in it, and gives them an 
early opportunity for appearing before the 

ublic. A noteworthy occasion was the per- 
ormance of “Orpheus” in 1892, when Miss 
Clara Butt played the title-role. 

The Prince of Wales is the President, and the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, and they have always taken a 
warm personal interest in the institution. The 
Director is Mr. C. Hubert Parry. I don’t think 
that Director is quite such a happy term as 
Principal, as the latter term almost unconsciously 
impresses the student. There can be only one 
Principal, whilst Director is a name we are more 
accustomed to in the plural. As in the Royal 
Academy of Music, nearly all the moneyed 
ear in the College are held by men. I only 

nd the name of two women on the teaching 
staffi—Madame Sophie Lowe and Miss Anna 
Williams, 

A most valuable institution connected with 
the College is Alexandra House, which has been 
erected by the liberality of Sir Francis Cook for 
the accommodation of lady students in art, 
music or science, under the patronage of 
the Princess of Wales. There is room for 
fifty students, and I need not say that 
this establishment is a real boon to the oung 
student whose home is in some distant i 
in fact, it is one of the best things which have 
ever been done for the benefit of women. I 
have had the pleasure of inspecting this delight- 
ful house, and I can see that the girl-students 
live the happiest of lives there, free from the 
cares and worries of home-life, which are very 
Sying when a person is engaged in any serious 
work. 

The London Academy of Music was esta- 
blished in 1861 by the late Dr. Henry Wylde. 

It is managed by three directors (Mr. Pol- 
litzer, Signor Denza, and M. Raimo), and is 
held at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, with 
a branch at South Kensington, and one at 
Brighton. It has an excellent staff of masters 
and I am glad to see the names of no less than 
28 ladies on the teaching staff, a number for 
pianoforte and singing, three for violin and one 
for guitar, and one (Miss Mabel Chaplin) for 
‘cello, an instrument which has only been 
played by women during recent years. There 
are also many lady professors at the Ken- 
sington and Brighton branches. The fees 
at the London Academy are very moderate; 
the fee for the whole course of study, com- 

rising several subjects, is from three guineas 
for the term of twelve weeks at St. George’s 
Hall, and from four guineas at the branch 
establishment. The year is divided into three 
terms, but a term’s instruction may date from 


very useful class) ; 


‘any term day or any half-term day, in the 


latter case comprising two separate half-terms. 
The instruction is in the form of private lessons 
with the exception of a few branches of study. 
Students can select either harmony, pianoforte, 
violin, singing, or any other branch of their art 
for their principal study, and will receive 
instruction in three other branches besides. 
There are concerts for the display of professional 
students only, private musical matinées for 
amateurs and professionals together, and an 
operatic class. An examination is held in July, 
when bronze, silver, and gold medals are com- 
peted for. 
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Students who themselves after 
having received Bg roel education at the 
London Academy are sometimes made Asso- 
ciates of that institution, and I notice some 
well-known names in the list. 

The London Academy is not rich in scholar- 
ships, but on the other hand its fees are much 
lower than those of most similar institutions. 
A scholarship gives one year’s instruction on 
payment of the usual fees, and a free 
scholarship is only awarded in very exceptional 


cases. 

The Guildhall School of Music was established 
in 1880 by the Corporation of the City of 
London with the very excellent idea of pro- 
viding high-class instruction in music at moderate 
cost to the student. They erected and furnished 
a handsome new building on the Thames 
Embankment for this purpose, and provided 
funds for establishment . There is a 
good staff of professors, and instruction in a 

t variety of subjects is given daily from 

.80 a.m. to 8.80 p.m. The student can take 
any special subject she pleases, and there is no 
limit as to the of admission. The school 

ear is divided into three terms. No student 
be eligible to become a candidate for an 
exhibition, scholarship or prize who has not 
‘been in the school for terms. Each 
applicant for studentship must be nominated 
by an Alderman or by a Member of the 
Court of Common Council. The modera- 
tion of the fees and the choice in 
the matter of hours at which the lessons 
can be taken make this establishment a real 
comfort to people who cannot devote the whole 
of their time to the study of music. The City 
clerk, the daily governess, can come in for their 
lesson after they have done the ordinary work 
of the day, and hundreds of people are endowed 
with the pleasure of studying the art in some of 
its branches who might never have been able to 
do so without the help of this excellent school. 
Every imaginable instrument is taught in the 


school; there is a full orchestra, an opera class, | i 


and a school choir. The tuition fees are 


extremely low—the best lessons in pianoforte, | 


solo singing, violin and harmony only cost from 
£1 11s, 6d. to £3 8s. the course of twelve lessons 
of twenty minutes each, and a little more if 
half an hour is desired. ‘‘ Second study ” subjects 
cost only a guinea a term, and the entrance fee 
is only 10s. 6d. A most generous quantity of 
exhibitions, scholarships and prizes have been 
established for the encouragement of the students, 
the list of donors and prizes occupying three 
pages of the prospectus. A gold, a silver, and 
a bronze medal are awarded annually in rotation 
of merit to those who obtain the associateship. 
There are twenty lady professors employed at 
the Guildhall School, and three official lady 
accompanists—not much, perhaps, in such a 
big list, but still a hopeful sign of the times. 


It is man’s right to have the help of woman 
in the responsibilities which civilisation, with its 
master strides, has thrust upon him. Suffrage 
is but a token. Legal equality is but an 
opportunity. The woman’s movement means 
nothing if it does not mean that she is ready 
to take up and perform her share of the world’s 
work.— Samuel Bowles. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- | 
versal Cookery,” éc., dc.) | 


DANGERS INCIDENTAL TO THE 
SEASON. 


Tuts is the time of year when one cannot be 
too careful in all that appertains to the kitchen. 
Perhaps tinned goods are used just now to a 

extent ag a at any gr deg one 

e warning may repeated inds, 
from fish down to fruit, should be turned out 
the moment the can is opened. The dish 
should be in readiness before commen to 
cut the can. Ifa hissing sound be heard ‘when 
the first cut is made, it is a sign that air is 
rushing in, and a further sign that all air was 
excluded at the time of erring [0 given a tin 
free from outward bulges, with the above pre- 
cautions, one is pretty safe, Spates if the 
can bears the name of a reliable firm. 

Some people appear to “‘see no difference ” 
sie the eC on aan bad sign) me | = 
inward bulge (a good concerning 
stuffs. A moment's thought will clear the diffi- 
culty. The outward bulge is an indication that 
owing to the air not being excluded Shoxpaghly 
when soldered down, putrefaction began, and the 
tin is thereby actually forced outwards. On the 
other hand, with an inward bulge, one is certain 


‘ginger beer 


that air was excluded; and it should be clearly 
understood that exclusion of air is all important 
in the canning process ; unless this be done the 
articles will not keep. And so when opened, as 
the air immediately begins that action, which 
ends in putrefaction, if food be kept too long, it 
is very important that such. action shall not | 
aks place while the food is in the tins, Turn | 
it ri Eton . into aclean, dry dish, of glass or 
earthen, and set it by in a cool place. More- 
over, be it ever remembered, that given the 
best brands of food stuffs, it is advisable to con- 
sume them as soon as possible. 

Some of the salmon is very fine indeed, and | 
no mean substitute for fresh fish, and owing to 
the facilities for obtaining tinned foods and 
their convenience in hot weather, it seems a 
thousand pities that from carelessness in the 
selection or the treatment, any should be 
deterred from a moderate use of them. For 
when one considers the number of cans that 
are consumed in the course of the year, it 
must be owned that the accidents arising are 
very small; yet they are capable of further 
reduction, given commonsense treatment. And 
now and then it may happen that a tin bought 
at the best shop, and bearing a good name, 
may be faulty. My experience is that a 
respectable dealer never hesitates to replace it, 
and the best plan is to take it at once for his 
inspection; anyhow, it is not only mistaken 
economy, but highly dangerous to consume the 
most minute portion of anything but the best. 
Now and then the oil in a tin of sardines may 
be rank; avoid it, for as has been enforced 
lately, nothing is more calculated to upset the 
stomach than rancid oil. 


But there are other 


ro 
the sionals Thould not be eaten. 


it is ripe enough to peel, then much of the 


danger connected with stone fruit is overcome. 
A hint on that favourite beverage, 


perhaps. 

very hungry, take almost at a a bottle of 
or some containing 

yeast. The result is often bowel trouble com- 
mon to the season, and frequently unjustly 


: attributed to the consumption of fruit. 


In such cases not only is fermentation set. 
up, but it is bad for the stomach to deal with 
large draughts of cold liquid when empty. And 
it ought to be borne in mind, and chil be 
trained to act a the knowledge, that thirst 
lies in the throat; consequently, a little drink, 
taken preferably at the tepid degree, and con- 
sumed slowly, will best alleviate it. The aim 
is to moisten the mucous membrane, and little 
and often will give the best results; but large, 
hasty draughts are all too common. Once 
more, let the praise of thin barley water, slightly 
acidulated, be sung; for it is staying as well as 
refreshing. If too acid or too sweet, thirst is. 
increa: rather than alleviated, for we ‘know 
that sugar creates thirst, and too much acid 


; dries up the mucous membrane. 


It would be a good thing if the majority were 
more fully alive to the advan’ of a “ well 


: balanced "’ meal. It isa thing of forethought, 


and need not add a jot to the household 
expenses. For example: A dish of boiled rice 
is a more fitting adjunct to stewed plums than 
brown bread would be; as the starch, to an 
extent, nullifies the laxative properties of the 
fruit, Then, if the dishes that have preceded 
the pudding course contain any adjunct such as 
tomatoes, chutney and the like, it is easy to see 
that the sweets are very simple, and of a non- 
laxative kind. In most families, one at least 
must be more careful than the rest. 

Dene lurks in the milk jug unless it be 
scrupulously washed daily with boiling water, 
containing a pinch of borax or soda; then it 
must be well rinsed in cold water and carefully 
dried. A jug mop has its uses if kept clean, 
but no jug ought to be used in which the 
hand or some of the fingers cannot be readily 
inserted. 

As to meat, given all care in the purchase, 
the wiping, &c., it is very important that it be 
kept away from open drains or any that emit 
the least odour. And for sprinkling round the 
knuckle end of a Ps one in aa for A 
many purposes for whic r usually 
employed, it is questionable if there is epg, 
better than a little pure borax; it is a re 
preservative and imparts no flavour; then it is 
so readily removed when the time comes for 
cooking the meat, and one has but to see that 
it is well dried in advance, if intended for a 
roast, to do away with the least ground for 
objection to its use. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free from 
Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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| LEMONADE 


“« 


TWO GALLONS FOR 44d. 


EIFFEL TOWER CONCENTRATED LEMONADE 


Is ly prepared in Italy, where scores of sants gather the finest lemons from the trees 
and take them direct from the lemon orchards into the factory in all their freshness, to 
commence their transformation into ‘“ Eiffel Tower Concentrated Lemonade. In this way 
thousands of bushels of the finest lemons the world produces are used every year, and it is by 
this careful selection of the Finest Fruit only that the delicious flavour of the “ Eiffel Tower ” 
Lemonade is obtained. 

It is by concentrating the lemons in Italy that ‘‘ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade can be supplied 
at this remarkable price. Huge baskets of lemons are reduced to a few pounds in weight, and 
in consequence an enormous saving in the cost of package is effected, and the cost of carriage to 
England is reduced to a minimum. 

‘* Eiffel Tower ” Lemonade is cheap, very cheap, but it is not because of its cheapness that 
it is specially recommended, but because of its exquisite flavour and unequalled quality. If you 
are not already using it, obtain a bottle from your grocer or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) for 
a bottle to G. Fostzr Ciark & Co., 769, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


WHAT TBE PRESS AND PUBLIC SAY ABOUT 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE 


Sample of the numerous Testimonials we are receiving daily: 


66 Birnum-road, Tollington Park, London, N. 
July 20th, 1896. 


Dear Sirs,—Allow me to add my testimony to your delicious “Eiffel Tower” Lemonade. I conside 
most refreshing drink I ever tasted, and should indeed be sorry to be without it in the house now; farina te 
most economical], and it certainly poesesees everything you claim for it. My local grocer told me this evening 
that the sales were Jargely increasing weekly, and every one that had it once came again for it—this is a fact that 
speaks for itself. You may use this testimonial as you think fit, as such a drink deserves to be very widely known. 


Believe me, yours faithfully, A. Harrison. 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. Two Gallons for 44d. To be obtained of 
all Grocers, or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) to G. FOSTER CLARK & CO., 769, Eiffel 
Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


Avucust 19, 1897, 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


DRESS AT DIEPPE. 
Every seaside place 


t is scarce) 
be too smart for the evenings at th, 


the morning on th 
than one would see ai English watering place 


Dark blue is the popular colour for 

wear; there is hardly anything else seen, with 
the sre of white. The colour is just 
little bit brighter than navy, but not so 


affected last = The make is simplicity 
itself, a neat little jacket and full plain ski 
sometimes entirely plain and sometimes gar. 
nished with six or seven rows of braid put on at 
@ little distance from the hem. I noticed one 
very pretty dress of this kind which was lined 
throughout with rose pink silk, and worn over 
& p silk. waistcoat. When the wearer 
lifted her dress as she went down the 
steps of the Casino I noticed that her 
aap was of deep rose-coloured satin, which 
a most elegant effect in conjunction with 

the lighter pink with which the skirt was lined, 
reminding one of the inner is of & rose, 
The jacket was double-breasted, and cut in the 
most aii ote style, but it was fastened with very 
beautiful buttons of pink and silver enamel. 

Check blouses are often worn with these dark 
blue skirts, white and blue checks, either small 
or large, and usually made up on thecross. Dark 
blue sailor hats are the natural accompaniment 
of these dresses, and ang larger hats are 
sometimes worn they are always very simply 
trimm 


The Golf Club colours are red and green, and 
this fact has had a certain effect on the costume 
of its lady members. The red and green tie 
looks well with white, or grass lawn, and also 
with pale green. I saw a very pretty dress on 
the links made of sea-green face-cloth, with a 
short jacket to match, cut out a little at the 
neck so as to show a white linen habit-shirt 
with the red and green striped golf tie. A 
white straw sailor hat completes the costume, 
trimmed with a bow of the same colours. 

The dresses worn at the soirées at the Casino 
are very ad and pretty, and the hats are 
really love 7: High dresses and hats (or 
toques) are de rigueur, even on the dance nights, 
but they are always light in colour and elaborate 
in make. White muslin is the first favourite, 
either made up over white or over pink, and 
the bodices are trimmed with so many ee 
and insertions that they look like the foam of 
the sea. 

Lines of lace insertion go all across the 
bodice, and there is generally an ornamental 
collar and yoke ; the sleeves are not large, and 
there is generally a small epaulette at the top. 
A few elbow-sleeves are worn, but they are 
rather the exception than the rule. The sash 
is a great feature in the toilette; it is tied ina 
bow at the back and the ends reach nearly to 
the edge of the skirt. Some of the grass-lawn 
dresses are very pretty, and these are alwa 
finished off with a long white sash. All the 
muslin skirts are made separate from the 
foundation, and generally trimmed with a few 
small flounces put on near the hem. 

Pale grey voile is worn with good effect. The 
epaulettes and collar lined with pink brocade; 
transparent sleeves are very popular, and I saw 
a very pretty black dress the other day with 
transparent sleeves of black spotted net, and a 
black cloth Zouave elaborately embroidered 
in gold and steel. The toilette was completed 
by a Polichinelle hat in cut jet which gave 4 
very coquettish appearance to the piquante 
little face of its owner. Toreador hats in a 
or red straw are very much worn, also hats 
with rather wide brims with a tall aigrette of 
flowers at one side—either poppies or roses. 
Tucked bodices are as popes here as across 
the Channel, and one of the prettiest dresses I 
have seen was in very fine grass-lawn made up 
over rose-pink glacé silk, with the bodice set in 
tiny horizontal tucks, brightened by a dee 
square yoke of the same silk covered wi 

Torchon lace. CHIFFON. 
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MARRIAGE. 


By Rev. Dr. Henry M. Tenney. 
Ir is apparent that we are heaps pie mre he 
development and progress. At the beginning 
of life the animal predominates. The divine 
idea of is from the animal toward the 
spiritual, the mortal to the immortal, 
from the earthly to the heavenly. Why our 
Heavenly Father has seen fit to have us begin 
our immortal existence on the animal plane He 


has not informed us. That He has, however, 
so ordered is a) t. The divine Porpcees 
are best served by our being now what God has 


made us. We are to rage the situation, 
because it is well pleasing in His sight. 

For this first stage of our experience it has 
seemed wise to our Heavenly Father that the 
race should be divided by the distinction of sex. 
The sexual distinction cannot be regarded as a 
result of sin, nor as a divine blunder. It belongs 
to the original creation and is the expression of 
the divine purpose in us. The same purpose 
which made us the image of God gave us also 
the sexual distinctions. Undoubtedly they are 
intended to serve as an important means and 


adjunct in the development of the individual : 


to the divine, and in his perfec- 
ection of the race. 

The sexual ction implies and involves 
sexual desire. This appetite in itself is neither 
sinful or holy. It is as natural as is the appetite 
for food and drink. . Its moral character—or the 
moral character of the individual with reference 
to it—is determined by its use or abuse, as in the 
case of all other appetites and passions. The 
are given for blessing, and blessing follow their 
right use. They may be ab ; and when 
abused the bl becomes a retributive curse. 
To God we are responsible for the right use of 
all Age. hie powers. 

The following are some of the uses of the 

instincts :— 

(1) After childhood they give the individual 
his or her first abiding lesson with respect to 
the individual’s incompleteness. It reveals the 
personal insufficiency. 

The end of the lesson is learned only when 
we have learned that we are complete only in 
thé’ Divine Head. But we begin to learn the 
lesson on the human plane, by learning that 
without another of our own kind we are 
incomplete. We need a life to supplement 
and complement our own before wean! Bacal: 
plete and satisfied as human beings. And the 
sexual instincts teach us that the comple- 
mentary and satisfying life must be one of the 
opposite sex. .Men are not so drawn to men, 
nor women to women. 

(2) Thus the sexual instincts lay the founda- 
tion for the unity of male and female in 
marriage. There may be friendships between 
man and man, and between woman and woman, 
but the unity which is secured by the union of 
natures which complement each other can be 
secured only in marriage, which means the 
union of persons of opposite sex. And this 
unity, to accomplish its end, must be complete. 
It must be a unity of the whole person—of 
body, mind and spirit. 

(8) Further, the sexual instinct is made the 
source and fountain-head of life, and thus of 
the perpetuation of the race through the 
generations. It peoples the world. So far as 
our knowledge goes it is the means by which 

introduces into being those who are to 
inherit heaven, and the heaven of heavens for 
the eternities. It was not in consequence of 
the fall of man that this way of populating the 
earth by reproduction in kind was adopted, for 
it belongs to the order of organic nature 
throughout. 

(4) Again the use of the sexual instinct is 
8een in the fact that through marriage the 
foundation is laid for the family ; andthe family, 
in the union of parents with their children, 
seein the unit of all organised society on 

(5) Further, the sexual instinct, by giving us 

he family, provides the most favourable condi- 
tions possible for the nurture of child life, and 
or its training for the society of earth and in 
heaven, One of the tremendous lessons we have 
to learn is how to live with one another in the 


from the animal 
tion, and in the | 


diflerent relations of this and the future life. | 


The family is the training school in this par- 
ticular for the children and parents, a 
Metin ts best conceivable. era, 
e@ supreme dignity of sex, of the 
sexual instincts, is a the fact that in 
the Bible, Hue weie divest ee of 
mop w 8 i ly from sex, is 
made the type of, and the means of hy aneeneee 
for, the heavenly relations. It is made 
here for the relation which Christ 
sustains to his people—the true Church. 
From these uses and results of the sexual 


instinct it is + that it furnishes the key 
to all that is est and best in the case of the 
individual and of the race. It is the source of 


physioal life, of family, social, and national life ; 
and by leading us in our incompleteness out of 
0 ves to find our life in others, it leads us 
on oe ee Oe ee ha’ 
and thus is the key to spiritual and eternal life. 
It is designed to open to us the door into heaven, 
and to furnish us the discipline for heaven. 

The sexual instinct is abused when it is 
limited to the purely physical plane. This 
leads to pure animalism ; and its degeneration 
to this plane alone is brutalising to the last 


The whole man, as has been said, is a trinity 
—made up of body, mind and soul. His per- 
fection for the harmonious development 
of his whole being. In this development the 
different members of this trinity are mutually 
dependent. Mind and soul depend in some 
means oes the body, and the body depends 
upon and needs to be dominated by the mind 
and soul. The development of neither can be 


Y | perfect without the other. 


Marriage, therefore, to be true and complete, 
and the means of the est blessing, must be 
a meres of body, mind, and soul between 
man and woman. There must be physical 
congeniality, mental harmony and aspiration, 
and unity in spiritual aim and principle—in 
love to God and man. Unity in the higher. 
strengthens and beautifies unity in the lower. 
Unity of love in the mental and spiritual life 
redeems and grein the physical unity from 
degradation of mere animal passion. us is 
it made pure. 

The sexual instinct is abused by promiscuous 
or polygamous relations. In the nature of 
things the perfect union of man and woman, 
body, hares fe and soul, is impossible save in 
monogamous marriage. ll other forms of 
marriage and intercourse are necessarily 
degraded, or tend to be degraded, to the purely 
physical plane. They tend therefore to 
animalism. Hence monogamy was the divine 
order of marriage at the: creation; and it was 

ed by the seventh commandment, and 
guarded again by our Saviour in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The noblest form of life known to earth, as 
seen in its effects upon the individual and upon 
social order, is that of true marriage. In 
saying this we are to recognise the fact that 
there are exceptions to the obligation of 
marriage. All are not fitted, physically, 
mentally, morally or spiritually, for the 
marriage state. Peculiar circumstances may 
make- marriage undesirable and unwise. 
Special duties and sacrifices may make it 
necessary for one to lead a celibate life. 
Such are referred to by Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 
He spoke to those who lived in an age of 
religious persecution. Some were called, as 
was he himself, and as are some modern 
missionaries, to forms of ministry which were 
incompatible with family responsibilities. For 
such it was better not to marry. These, how- 
ever, were exceptional times and persons. They 
were not to be regarded as establishing a rule. 

Marriage may be abused. The mind and soul 
must be suffered to keep the body under. All 
that wars against spiritual power, and against 
purity of thought and vigour of mind, and 
physical strength—all that tend to marital 
alienation rather than to a growing and more 
perfect union, is excessive. The law of the 
spirit is the law of life. Never for passion’s 
sake is life to be sacrificed or unduly mul- 
tiplied. 

It is apparent from the considerations urged 
that the one institution of absolutely funda- 
mental importance to the perfection of the, 


individual, to the safety and tuity of 
society and the social order, and bo she ad- 
vancement of the om of God on earth and 
in general to pre for the life to come, is 
the family. torically, individuals have 
reached the maximum of development, and 
society has risen the highest, only where the 
monogamous family has the most highly 
honored, and marriage has been held most 


As an institution the family antedates the 
Church, and is a divine institution. The Bible 
co to it the highest honor, —_ our a ye: 

e apostles e marriage the t e 
union of Christ and the Church. il 

No higher services can be 
present and the coming ge 
exalt the true ideal of the family and to teach 
what is essential to its on. 

The salvation of the family, and of all that 
is involved in the family, is insured by obedience 
to the scriptual injunction—" Let marriage be 
had in honour among all.” 


COMMON DISEASES. 


Tan liver is the largest organ in ihe body, and 
ver e organ e body, an: 
has multifarious duties to perform in the internal 
economy of the digestive system. After the 
stomach it is the most abused of all the diges- 
tive organs. It is inflamed and hardened by the 
abuse of alcohol, and its functions are hindered 
and impaired by the tannic acid, the outcome: 
of tea drinking. Errors in diet lead to a 
diminished secretion of bile. It becomes torpid 
and sluggish, and the defects react on the blood- 
current—deleterious products are carried into: 
the circulation—the skin becomes muddy and 
da a the tongue furred. Life becomes a 
urden and the victim says “ Life is not worth 
ying He flies to drags, blue pill, and other 
q nostrums, and finds a temporary relief, 
and a rebound to a state worse than before; 
destroys his digestion by nauseous medicines 
and liver pills and wonders why he continues 
dull, languid, cranky and out of sorts. He 
never pauses to consider the why and the where- 
fore, but continues to either doctor himself, or 
is doctored by others into a confirmed melancholy 
invalid, who invariably shufiles off the mortal 
coil of a miserable life through making his 
stomach a receptacle for all the so-called liver 

cures in the pharmacopeia. 

There is only one method to maintain the 
liver in good working order, and that is atten- 
tion to Diet and Exercise. Happy is the man 
or woman who does not know they have a liver | 
Unless this mighty organ duly performs its 
principal function of secreting bile, a whole: 
army of troubles arise. 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

It can, however, be done with a perfect food: 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
possesses exceptional vitalising properties. It 
will save your Xi stion part of its work, and is 
far more nourishing and sustenant than tea or 
the ordinary cocoa, whilst it possesses a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasant and palat- 
able, and embodying as it does the numerous 
principles norielonel in Malt, Hops, Kola, and 
Cocoa, it imparts nourishment and builds up 
strength. Asa Food Beverage it is invaluable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. ; 

Asa test of its merit a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on 
application to any address, if when writing (a 
postcard will do) the reader will name the 
Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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Or all the evil spirits abroad at this period of 

the world, insincerity is the most dangerous. 
J. A. Froude. 
* % * 

To cultivate sympathy you must be among 
living creatures, and thinking about them; and 
to cultivate admiration you must be among 
beautiful things, and looking at them. 

J. Liushin. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SPEAK 
IN PUBLIC. ; 
Havine determined to endeavour to become a 
speaker, one of the first things to do 
overcome the natural nervousness which 


beginners are apt to feel. This should be 
attempted long before any effort is made to give 
an actual in \. 


speech in public 
1. First of all, accustomed to say a word 
or two in your » Class, committee, or other 
% used to your own voice in 
er who has 


at yourself. 
d You have next to Lp haere being 
er, who has 


- Many abe; 
been calm while si iccking toward the plat- 
form, has had his b taken away on being 


up, and suddenly seeing a crowd of faces 
in front of him. It is best for the beginner to 
sit where he can see the faces of the people 
before he is called up. 

8. Accustom yourself also to sit on platforms, 
where opportunity occurs, as the mere elevation 
of the speaker ve the audience creates an 
uncomfortable and almost giddy feeling in some 
until used to it. If the platform has no hand- 
rail in front, its may be best to stand near 
enough to touch the table, or it may be allow- 

. able to place one hand on the back of a chair to 


mirigy pene sub t the facts 
. In preparing your subject, e or 
ts well in your mind. " Phen divide the 


at your notes all the while than to miss your 
aw Having made your notes, try to follow 
em. 


5. The first requisite in a speech is—to begin 
well. It is nearly always best to begin with a 
brief and suitable anecdote, and if it is a 
humorous one it is often very helpful, as it puts 
the audience in good humour and they in turn 
put the speaker on good terms with himself— 
which is very important. Let the anecdote be 
short, natural, and quite appropriate to the 
subject. 

6. One of the greatest difficulties of an 
rae, Semaerert speaker is to come to a suitable 
finish. rpc a thing to have one or two 
verses of stan poetry to finish up with, 
especially if the last line or two admits of 
energetic delivery, and the recital is accom- 
panied with suitable action. A sentence or two 
should be shaped so as to naturally lead to the 
verses. 

7. Even if you do not require notes, it is best 
for you, as a beginner, to hold them, or a 
pamphlet or something, in your hand, and to 
perha rs from one hand to 
the other, or occasionally hold them with both 
hands. Without this you may be apt to let 
your arms hang down at your sides in a lifeless 
way, or may appear as if you did not know 
what to do with your hands. Beware of keeping 
your hands behind you. That may do for an 
infant reciting at school, but not for a speaker 
—however youthful. 
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8. If core | at the audience embarrasses 
you, do not | down at your toes, nor turn 
sideways, but look h over their heads, 
especially as your v. will thus reach 


9. Practise your speech beforehand—using 
the very s you want. Do not compose 
any grand sentences. Use short and simple 
words. Do not pretend to be learned. Do not 
try to be eloquent—at least, not until you 

xperienced . The most accept- 
ers are those who give “ 
of attempting “ orations.” 

10. Do not tell improbable or unsuitable or 
1 y anecdotes. not name places, dates 
or until sure of their correctness; and 
do not publicly name other people’s private 
experiences without their consent. Be tem- 
sere and correct in language, and avoid vulgar 

ustrations. Speak slowly and in short sen- 
tences, and only attempt very short addresses 
at first. ee — i : bo 
concise advice when he says: “ caer gy 
speech, have a good to say at the 

Estas honk aa okstaty togatiineds secetia 7 
and bri as closely together as e!”’| 
—J. Mn the Prize Reciter. sii 
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A DAY ON A FRUIT FARM. 


A Fruit Farm—what is it? I have often 
wondered until a few weeks » when fate or 
fortune led me to the charming little old-world 
village of Histon, about three miles from the 
University town of Cambridge. I could draw 
only upon my imagination. Here at last I saw 
a real English Fruit Farm, and that, too, in 
connection with the very first Fruit Farm Jam 
Factory established in this country. Twenty- 
five years ago a few acres only sufficed for fruit 
at Histon, now fruit culture has spread to some 
thousands of acres in this and the adjacent 
districts, and yet, like Oliver Twist, the fruit- 

reserving factory of Messrs. S. Chivers and | 
om at Histon, is always clamouring for more. | 
All the fruit is boiled and preserved the same | 
day as picked, and so the natural juicy taste of | 
the fruit is kept intact, because it has no time | 
to spoil or grow stale. The Ripe Fruit juices 
are employed on an enormous scale to flavour 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Table Jellies: this 
alone would account for the universal apprecia- 
tion of Chivers’ Jellies, but they rest their merits 
upon even a surer foundation. They are pre- 
pared from absolutely pure materials, and 
nothing that can be done better by machinery 
is done by hand. Even the boiling-coppers, 
ladles, and cooling-pans are silver-plated to 
ensure the most absolute cleanliness and 
freedom from contamination. Chivers’ Jellies 
are wholesome, digestible, and very nutritious, 
whilst their fresh fruity flavour is incomparable. 
They set quickly in brilliantly transparent form, 
and the merits of Chivers’ Jellies are further 
vouched for by their having secured Gold Medals 
and First Diplomas. This is honour indeed. 

Chivers’ Jellies are sold by Grocers and 

Stores in ets. Half-pints, 24d.: Pints, 43d.; 
. A free sample will be sent on receipt 
of post-card, mentioning this Pec Address, 
8 Ghivers and Sons, Histon, Cambridge. 
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I AM LONELY. 


I am lonely Lilies pe and the dripping rain 
Is beating on roof and on window pane. 
The Sorel mourning wind round the Chimney 
My lamp burns low, and flickers and dies. 
As I sit in my sae Hakom half-closed eyes, 
I am lonely to-night. 
I am lonely to-night, for I’m far from home, 
aon memory turns in the past to roam, 
vie e scenes, some grave, some gay, 
Sieiien whieh belong to the far away. ~ 
As I sit in the dusk, at the close of day, 
I’m so lonely to-night. 
I am lonely to-night, and I long to be 
A child again at my mother's knee ; 
But the world is so big and the years soon fly, 
We ar learn to love and then say “ good-bye.” 
As I sit in the dark, there’s a tear in my eye, 
For I’m lonely to-night. 
Am I lonely ca, utd But I’m not alone ; 
Let the rain beat and the sad winds moan ; 
Storm’s followed by sunshine and darkness by 


day, 
He that stilleth the tempest is not far away. 
With Him ever near me, why should I say 
I am lonely to-night ? 


Am I lonely to-night? Yet why do I ? 

The clouds are but hiding a star-studded sky. 

Am I far from my loved ones? Why then do 
I pine ? 

We all on the same loving bosom recline, 

And it must be a part of His gracious design 

That I’m lonely to-night. 
Am I lonely to-night ? But I am not sad, 
The y rrongeen of the darkness have made me 


m5 sun only sets to reveal the stars; 
Our own poor light our vision but mars. 
And each little rain-drop on quick senses jars, 
SB¥CF .. o1; When we're lonely at night. 
M. H. ANDERSON. 


ae oF HERBS; 
marine NON-INTOXICATING BEER ¢ 


IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED. 


Agents Wanted. 
One 6d. bottle makes § gallons. Of all Chemists & Stores, 3 
Sam ie ey PC ee 
EW N, W 


, le ohne 
ALL & MASO OTTING: E 
Rolibnencucnesononenene 


AN OTH FEHR 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Telegrams: “Promiaxo,” Loxvor. 19, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 


. A. D. PHILP, apprecia the very liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her at Cockburn House, 9 and 10, Endsleigh Gardens, and 
eae tee inability to hoes qaany intending peacune for lack of room during the past two seasons, is pleased to announce to the public that 
she has secured the above Hotel premises, containing large and numerous public rooms, and accommodation for 150 guests, by which she hopes to cope 
with the ted large influx of visitors to London during the coming season, due to Diamond Celebrations. Bedrooms very quiet. 

It will be newly and comfortably furnished throughout, and open for reception of guests early in March. Owing to its excellent position, in close 
oximity to the Strand, Trafalgar Square, Westminster, New Law Courts, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and all Places of Amusement and Railway 
tations, Mrs. Philp hopes by her close mal attention to the comfort of guests, combined with Moderate Tariff, that she will continue to receive 

the v ‘liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her. Large Halls for Public Dinners, Meetings, Concerts, &c. : 
“Ts will be the finest, largest, and only well appointed HOTEL IN LONDON built from the foundation for the purpose, conducted on strictly 
Temperance principles. New Passenger Elevator, Electric Light, Telephone, and latest improved Sanitation. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Promising," London. 
M Philp will give her general superintendence to all three of her Hotels, and will spare no effort to make all her patrons comfortable and at home. 


ra. 
NOTE,—In connection with, and under same management— 

COCKBURN HOUSE, 9 & 10, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, opposite EUSTON (elegrams— Luncheon,” London). 

COCKBURN HOTEL, 42, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. (relegrams— Awtally,” London). 


and COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, and COCKBURN TURKISH BATHS. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES 


By Mars. E. L. CuamBeriam, F.R.H.S. 


ABOUT CUT FLOWERS, 
EveRYONE is com: now, in these sultry 
days of early August, that they cannot get cut 
flowers to keep any length of time. ‘‘ Even 
¢hose one cuts oneself in the garden fade 
directly,” said someone to me P bs sear 

If you want Sore to wale cw und to 
ut them quite in the ev » p eep 
eae: =n § water almost up to the heads of the 
flowers, and keep all night in a cool cellar or 
larder. In the sigh J you will find that this 
treatment has given them a “ staying power” 
they never would have possessed if at once 
placed in vases about a warm room. 

There seem to be many people who under- 
stand that flowers will travel better if kept in 
water afew hours before packing, but they do 
not realise that for their own use ese 
measures may be adopted with success in hot 
weather. The same rule holds good of 


foliage. 

cae heat as this most flowers may safely 
es cube carne ial 
fresher ai ce and brighter colo an 
if they bed Geen exposed to the blazing sun. 
There are no flowers more apeiet for 
decorative purposes than those frail beauties, 
Shirley aid Iceland poppies. These should 
always be gathered in the bud, whatever the 
weather. The Shirleys however, become 
weaker after the first crop of blossoms; the 
foliage often gets discoloured, the calyx or 
hairy seed-case is brownish rather than green, 
and buds from plants in this condition will, 
many of them, turn rotten instead of opening. 

A wise gardener, having many cut flowers to 
provide for late summer, will sow fresh supplies 
cof these flowers a month or six weeks after the 
first batch, so as to have strong young plants 
with healthy flowers, while the first lot can be 
pulled up. 

Border carnations are very showy at this 
time, and very useful for cutting from, but their 
blossoms, or rather the edge of the petals, 
get quite scorched and brown under a hot 
sun, very soon after a out from the 
shelter of the calyx. If any are specially 
wanted it is quite worth while to contrive a 
little shading for them with large leaves, light 
matting, or @ piece of old muslin, stretched 
out on a frame of small sticks. 

Any flowers intended for exhibition — and 
now is the month of rural flower shows— 
must certainly be shaded, unless the plant or 
cut blooms can be brought into a sheltered place 
to open. In either case it is best to protect 
twice or three times the number you really want, 
so that the most perfect may be selected for 


showing. 

If they have to travel any distance, double 
the number of required specimens should be 
taken, so that any which may get bruised, 
become overblown, or otherwise suffer in 
transit, can be replaced on reaching their 
destination. 

Flowers to be packed to go by post or rail 
should be treated as I described at the beginning 
of this article. The stems should be dried a 
little, also the foliage before packing, or if very 
wet they may cause white or delicately- 
tinted blossoms to turn brown. There 
is no need to wrap every stem in damp 
cotton wool as I see is recommended in 
a ladies’ paper of last week. Flowers of a fleshy 
habit that pealus easily and go brown, such as 
gardenias, tuberoses, stephanotis, or pancratiums 
must have cotton wool above and below, but 
ordinary flowers, if packed in even regular 
layers, till the box is full, need only tissue paper 
between each layer, and at the top. The upper 
paper may be slightly sprayed with water, which 

help to keep the contents cool. 

Is it necessary to say that heavier flowers 
should be put at the bottom? Yes, I think so, 

use someone sent me carnations, only 
lately, which were squashed quite flat by large 
sunflowers packed above them. : 

Another difficult, question is the stripping off 
of the lower leaves of flower stems. Those 
that are under water decay very soon in hot 


Weather and makes the water so foul that it 
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becomes unpleasant to human nostrils, and 
unwholesome to the flowers. I think a fairly 
safe rule is to strip at once the lower leaves 
from such soft-stemmed flowers as mignonette, 
sweet- , stocks, asters, » and so 
forth; but to leave at least one or two to be 
under the water, of hard-wooded flowers, like 
roses, azaleas, rhododendrons, gardenias, and 
syringe or lilac. The gre. of the water is 
assisted iy ae means, and you will find the 
blossoms much longer with this assistance. 


J. M. BARRIE ON SMOKING. 


‘‘ I GavE up my most delightful solace, as I 
re ed it, for no other reason than that the 
y who was willing to fling herself away on 
me said that I must choose between it and her. 
This delayed our marriage for six months.” 

‘It is, [ know, a common jest among smokers, 
that such a promise as mine is seldom kept; 
and I allow 4 the Arcadians tempt me still. 
But never shall it be said of me with truth that 
I have broken my word. I smoke no more. 
And, indeed, though the scenes of my bachelor- 
hood frequently rise before me in dreams I 
am glad, when I wake up, that they are only 
dreams. Those selfish days are done. I see 
that, though they were happy days, their 
happiness was a mistake. As to the struggle 
that is supposed to take place between a man 
and tobacco after he sees smoking in its true 
colours, I never experienced it. . . Nothing, 
perioyn, shows more clearly how completely I 

ve severed my bonds than this; that my wife 
is willing to let our friends smoke in the study 
but I will not hear of it. There shall be no 
smoking in my house; and I have determined 
to speak to Jimmy about smoking out at our 
spare bedroom window. It is a mere con- 
temptible pretence to say that none of the 
smoke comes back into the house. The curtains 
positively reek of it and we must have them 
washed at once. I shall speak Lega to Jimmy, 
because I want him to tell the others. They 
must understand clearly on what terms they 
are received in this house, and if they prefer 
making chimneys of themselves to listening to 
music, by all means let them stay at home.” 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. |] 


THE PIONEER CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1enau. 

Mapam,—A paragraph that appeared in your 
columns some weeks back concerning the 
Pioneer Club might give rise to an erroneous 
impression that the club had ceased to exist, 
and had been merged in a new club in 
Grosvenor-crescent about to be started by Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps, who was proprietor of the 
Pioneer Club for one month. 

I and all my family are deeply interested in 
the Pioneer, having been a members, 
and I am glad to be able to you that the 
club is prospering in every way, nearly all the 
old members having resolved to remain in it; 
£1,200 has been guaranteed by 60 of the 
members, so there is no possibility of any 
financial liability to the other members. The 
subscription is two guineas for professional 
women, three for others, and crrg Mee rere 
who continues as secretary, will delighted 
to give any information to any sa ee sent to 
the Pioneer Club, 22, Bruton Street, W.— 
Yours truly, CaRoLInE Cust. 

Rieder Furka, Moerel, 

Valais, Switzerland, 
August 4th, 1897. 


NEITHER rich furniture, nor abundance of 
gold, nor a descent from an illustrious family, 
nor greatness of authority, nor eloquence and 
all the charms of speaking, can produce so great 
a serenity of life as a mind free from guilt, kept 
untainted, not only from actions, but purposes 
that are wicked.— Plutarch. 
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MODERN MARTYR IN 


WALES. 


At Waunarlwydd, South Wales, a village near 
Swansea, lives Mr. James George, whose fame 
has travelled far and wide. 

A representative of the South Wales Daily 
Post, told off to interview him, writes :—When 
I went to see James George, it was a brother, 
Philip George, whom I encountered at first, and 
he was willing to give me the fullest informa- 
tion. ‘My brother,” he said, ‘has been a 
great sufferer for two or three years. It 
with a severe cold, then followed indi nm 
and other ills, until from a e and 
active man, he sank until most of his time was 
spent cowering near the fire. I read of a 
similar case to his having been cured by takin 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, an 
got him a box. Very soon we saw an 
improvement. He began to eat better, could 
get about a little, and by the time he had got 
through the second box he was as vigorous 

/ and active as 
~ ever. Those 
potatoes— 

inting to a 

ea two 
or loads 
—were dug up 
by him, and a 
sick man 
could hardl 
do that, coul 
he?” 


At that 
moment Mr. 
Jame s 
George, the 
subject of the 
conversation, 
entered the 
house, and, 
confirming his brother’s statement, said he had 
derived such benefit from Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills that he willingly consented to have his 
experience published. ‘For two years,” he 
said, ‘‘ I was simply a martyr to indigestion. I 
could not look at food, and seemed to be losing 
the use of my limbs. My brother brought me 
a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and from the 
first time of taking them I commenced to feel 
relief. Soon I could move about, and when I 
had used the second box I could work in the 
garden, and move about as actively as ever.” 

The appetite of Mr. George was also stimu- 
lated by the pills to such an extent that his 
son said it was equal to two people’s. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills are famous for the cure of 
indigestion and liver troubles, anemia, rheuma- 
tism, weak heart, scrofula, consumption, and 
chronic erysipelas. They restore pale and 
sallow complexions to the glow of health, and 
are also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, 
having cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, ra a t. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 
headache. They are sold by chemists, and by 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. - & box, or 
six boxes for 188. 9d., but are genuine only 
with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. These Pills are not like other 
medicine, and their effects are permanent. 


oO 


‘- WuaT are pauses ?” the teacher asked the 
first class in grammar. ‘Things that grow 
on cats and dogs, answered the smallest girl. 

* * * 

SPREADING Goop LiTERATURE.—The spread. 
ing of interesting and helpful literature is a 
very important work in the world. Many per- 
sons read only the trashy and sensational 

apers, because they know of no better sort. 
Tei us put something of a higher pace in the 
hands of as many persons as possible, instead 
of destroying them or pelea | them after the 
reading. In this way many will have a feast of 
good things. 
x * 

‘We won't print any such stuff as that!” 
said the editor, loftily, as he handed back the 
manuscript. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t be so haughty 
about it,” retorted the irregular contributor ; 
‘‘ you’re not the only one who won't print it.” 
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in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


Cadbur 


« Represent# the standard of highest purity at present attainable 


y's 


a 


‘Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper- 
jes, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
freshment is mnecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
ficially resorted to. 


oo 
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8.DEVONHEALTHaHOLIDAY | 


rest and pleasant and 
eat spots in the county, 


strongly recommended to all 
1? sesttttl change It is one of the 
and ‘ the comfort; and charm of a 


To the weet lies Dartmoor. 


gentleman's 
omaat "Besatifl eo iow bonnie. gece poser! 
ah pn Rha A hecsak Mare estuary. 
ignmouth is the nearest station—23 miles. 


RESORT 


ONE orf THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


OCLIMATE PROBABLY 


UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


hat «2 


> Pe ae 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


APPLES! _ APPLES |! APPLES!!! 


ee ee fy at 5s. per 28 lbs. ; 
bp sorry Ts. 
Delicious BUTTER. Devonshire CREAM, and 
Ib. and dozen. 
Splendid Cheddar CHEESE, 84. per lb. English 
HONEY, in the comb or extracted, 4s. per Ib. 


. CARRIAGE PAID ON 65s. ORDERS 


Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross Farm, South 
Petherton, Somerset. 


bes EATING S. 


For Terms and Teétimonials apply to 
BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


Miss SADLER, 
High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIFY: ABDOMINAL CORSEF 
“One va the most 


cael pe 


ott, OXFORD STREET. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


rornihsccatpt on dabd cdi ated ON SOUTH OOAST. 


THORNELOR HIGH SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, 
DORSET. 


Principal, Miss BUS8ELL (Cambridge Woman's Examination, 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate). 


Successful tion for Oxford and Cambri: 
| mxominations cf Royal Acedemy and Eoyal Ocliees exe 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


Who while able to continue some lessons treatmen 

and watching. Resident Health Mistress Hampstead 

Swedish Gymnastics Medical. 

of Bese Siyecy we for girls, 

hile ‘ouse well situated. 

References to Educational Au’ ties, Medical Men, &0., 

also to Miss R. 4 erton, Somerset. e 
Autumn Term commence on , Sept. 16th. 


Boarding School & Kindergarten 
Training Oollege, 
. THD. FOSsR, conse Sak ome 


> 'Prinet aes «» Miss Morcan. : 
| Brfaotpal Mistress Miss Jonnson 
Gracey Froebel Union Higher age &e.)- 
certifonies, Mrerms; 0, Gulueas por anaum, 
Boholanshig kee aclutve ogee 30 oainene Ms Der annum. 
awarded to the Resident 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1|- 

HENRY RENSHAW, 3856, Strand, W.0. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


from all Newsagents and Bookstalle (to order). 
The “ WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct 


A Weekly Record and Review of Womans Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. 


Price One Penny, every Thursday 


rom the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 


as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL, 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent See London, W.C. 


Printe’ by Vint Currrentrt. & Co. Lrtp., 81. 87 Cursitor Street, Chancery tana, er E. Cc, and Published by MarsHatt & Son, 125 Fleet Street, ie Lontow 


Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


